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PREFACE. 

In oftebing this small volume to the public con- 
sideration, I should in justice add to the nom de 
guerre appearing on the title-page that of the lady 
who, as sub-manager of the Telegon School, has 
done me and the School such valuable service, and 
who has been my co-worker throughout these pages. 

Nor should I let the occasion pass without a 
word of recognition of the other ladies who, holding 
responsible positions in the School, have given un- 
grudging care to its prosperity. 



Telegon School of Needlework: 
2 Vere Street. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

♦ If there be one note sooner than another to which 
conscience awakes in these times, it is to the cry of 
unserved humanity.' Words written half a century 
ago, but which, with the lapse of years and to a new 
generation, have gained rather than lost in applica- 
bility. And indeed the cynic historian of the twen- 
tieth century may possibly be found writing of this 
Victorian period: — * There was now an attempted 
revival of many old customs and of many old rituals. 
Patches and powder were tried, but with partial suc- 
cess. Yet an old ritual, even as old as the Christian 
era, had an amazing spread ; and the whole fashion- 
able world were seen helping their neighbour, binding 
up his woimds and putting twopence in his purse, 
even though they loved-him not.' 

But this writer and the cynic historian should 
have little in common, and it might concern us not 
so much to hear of the people he would satirize as 
of a certain company of the rank and file of real 
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fighting men and women in the great army of English 
beneficence which has volunteered to occupy a diflB- 
cult outpost, where there is much very thankless work 
to be done, and small space for the merely summer- 
day philanthropist. And if these chapters tend to 
be a recital of how the writer herself mastered the 
goose-step and passed out of the awkward squad, it 
is because she knows no better way of giving her 
fellows the benefit of such experience as she has 
gained through her many mistakes. 

The self-authorised commission of this company 
of workers ran that they were to foster self-help 
amongst necessitous gentlewomen — ^to this end assist- 
ing such to training and employment. 

What was their first practical step ? They drew 
together in small groups, as personal acquaintance or 
individual influence, stimulated by the common de- 
sire, led them ; and they constituted themselves into 
various societies, the name of each one of which 
bore some impress of the founder's original aims : — 
The Gentlewomen's Self-help Institute ; The Work 
Society; The Ladies' Industrial Society, &c. So 
far their way had been easy ; public money had 
flowed in freely — for the work societies may have had 
to complain of the apathy of the public, but they 
have never had the right to complain of the short- 
ness of its gifts measured by pounds, shillings, and 
pence — few charitable bodies in England have the 
right so to complain. 

In 1874 the Gentlewomen's Self-help Institute 
received 625?. 2«. 8c2. of public money. I have not 
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the report by me for 1875. In 1876 it received 
«36Z. Is. lid.; in 1877, 447Z. 18«. ; in 1878, 
•522i. 55. This ought to have been a plethora of 
riches to a society whose function was the fostering 
of self-help, and not the giving of doles. Of this more 
hereafter. Meanwhile we have to see the societies 
beginning to feel their responsibilities heavy on them ; 
beginning, in short, to realise in themselves the posi- 
tion of the constitution-mongers of the Continent, 
who having built their edifice, foimd it suited none 
of its intended inhabitants, and that therefore its in- 
tended inhabitants must be made to suit it. 

In 1871 the then New Society for the Sale 
of Ladies' Work, North Audley Street (now the 
Ladies' Work Society, 31 Sloane Street), in its 
prospectus stated that, ' This Society is established 
as an encouragement to industry, a means of extend- 
ing the charities of the benevolent by turning their 
abilities to account; and as a help to the needy. 
Nothing inquisitorial respecting the object for work- 
ing being allowed, it is hoped that a class of suflFerers 
may be reached of whom the world knows little — 
shrinking from an exposure of their poverty, yet 
thankfully accepting such an opportimity of provid- 
ing for their several wants. Orders for work will be |f 
thankfully received and carefully executed by ladies 
who are silently struggling to gain a livelihood, and 
who may thus, without publicity, obtain the means 
of subsistence.' 

In 1879 the society has made a great gain in 
directness when it states that it * has been founded 

B 2 
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to provide employment for geDtlewomen whose cir- 
cumstances render it necessary that they should em- 
ploy their time remuneratively. The objects of the 
society are : — first, to benefit the workers ; secondly^ 
to raise the standard of needlework.' 

The Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Por- 
Chester Stredi, states that, ' The object of this society 
is to afford to needy gentlewomen the means of dis- 
posing of their work.' 

The Gentlewomen's Self-help Institute, by far 
the largest recipient of public charity, demands of 
an applicant for a share in this charity, that she 
shall be ' a lady by birth, of good reputation, and 
necessitous,' having letters of recommendation testi- 
fying to the same. In its last prospectus it states 
that, * The promoters of this institution seek to place 
within the reach of educated ladies, who may have 
been reduced from easy circumstances to narrow- 
means, an opportunity of turning their natural or 
acquired abilities to account. There are, unhappily^ 
numerous cases in which ladies — widows or daugh- 
ters of clergymen, barristers, military or naval officers, 
and professional men, gently and carefully nurtured, 
suddenly find themselves, by the death of their 
natural protectors, reduced to destitution. To no 
other class can such a condition be more terrible — 
none can, from previous circumstances, be generally 
more helpless — and at the same time, none can shrink 
more sensitively from the slights and miseries that 
attend poverty and dependence. It is in the hope 
of placing means of " Self-help " within the reach of 
this class that this institution has been established.* 



Necessity of Right Methods. 5 

As a matter of fact, the methods adopted by the 
€Ocieties scarcely so much as touch the necessities 
here so sympathetically described ; the training given 
by them is of small technical value ; the employment 
given is of very slightly higher value. In short, the 
need the originators of the Work Societies saw, and 
•with such sincere compassion that they could no 
longer rest without seeking to meet it, has hitherto 
shovm itself most unaccommodating to any such pro- 
jects as those we are discussing. 

Some eleven years ago, the present writer com- 
menced an experiment in the same direction, but 
happening to adopt different methods, and setting 
herself more precise aims, she has fallen on better 
fortune. Many ladies, not a few of them members 
of the committees of work societies, others outsiders, 
jet deeply interested in the employment of gentle- 
women, have at different times during the last few 
years solicited her to pass on the benefit of her ex- 
perience to them and the work societies generally. 
Some of these have spoken as though she possessed 
«ome specific against failure which could be ad- 
ministered in small but po.tent doses to any one de- 
siring it. When she has disowned the knowledge of 
any other specific than hard work, on proved prin- 
ciples, with such diversities as each individual can 
only learn for herself, her Jordan has seemed to them 
£mall beside their Abana and Pharpar ; and it has 
•even been deprecatingly hinted that she ought not 
to desire to keep a monopoly of her experience. 

She has therefore decided to record in detail her 
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ideas of what the work societies should do, and what 
they should not do, with such information as to the- 
working of her own undertaking as may throw light 
on the general question. If she has not done this^ 
earlier, it is because she has until now felt that she- 
has not known her own subject well enough, and 
assuredly from no niggardliness. 

As a preliminary, it will be necessary to ascertain 
the present position of the work societies, and what 
they can eflFect as at present constituted; and the- 
best possible witnesses to this are provided us in the 
balance-sheets of the societies themselves. These- 
we are now to analyse. 

We take the report of the Gentlewomen's Self- 
help Institute for 1877, with its balance-sheet for 
the year ending December 1876, its seventh annual 
report, drawn up therefore with seven years' ex- 
perience of the work. In this year the committee- 
informed their subscribers that ' they specially invite- 
the co-operation of all who are interested in improv- 
ing the condition, and as far as possible alleviating^ 
the distress that exists among such ladies as constitute 
the working members of this society. Eeduced from 
ease, and perhaps from affluence to poverty ; brokei> 
in health and spirits ; they nobly seek to maintain 
themselves by their own exertions. To them the- 
bread won by the industry of their own hands i» 
sweeter than that obtained by dependence on others. 
On their behalf the committee once more appeal for 
liberal support to carry on the useful work of the 
society.' 
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In this year the subscriptions and donations 
amounted to 664i. IO5. 6cZ. The net receipts of a 
concert were 171?. 78. 7d. Here we have a total 
receipt of 835i. I85. IcZ. alms-money in the year. 
There were other receipts amounting to 562. 16s. 9ri.; 
but as these do not seem to have been of an elee- 
mosynary character they do not concern us. The 
835/. I85. \A. itself has, moreover, to be reduced 
before we can deal with it. In the beginning of the 
year the treasurer held a balance of 2Z. 4«. 8g5. only ; 
at the close of the year he held 83Z. 15«. O^cJ. 
The difference between these two sums — namely^ 
81Z. 10«. ^\d. — has to be deducted from the 
835Z. 188. IcZ. ; leaving 754i. 78. %\d. alms-money 
actually absorbed in one twelvemonth in the work- 
ing of this ' Self-help ' institute. 

We go on to the report for 1878 with its balance- 
sheet for the year ending December 1877. The 
society starts with a balance in its favour of 
83?. 148. ^\d. Donations and subscriptions supply 
447?. 188. There are two items amounting to 
15?. 68. 6c?. not eleemosynary, and therefore outside 
our present purpose ; and as there were no proceeds 
of an entertainment to record this year, we have 
here a sum of 531?. 128. O^c?. only. But the society 
obtained and spent an advance from its treasurer of 
226?. 158. 3^c?. Consequently the alms-money, actual 
or prospective, absorbed in this twelvemonth in the 
working of this ' Self-help ' institute reaches a total 
of 758?. 78. 4c?. 
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Yet the whole force of these figures is not made 
evident until the results to the working members 
during the year are found and examined into. The 
working members were then (as they are still) about 
330 in number. During the year 1877 the sums 
paid over to them amounted to 1,291Z. 13s. lOcZ, 
The task before us is to look into the composition of 
these sums. Of the total given above 798?. 4s. \\d. 
was by work to order. With work to order the rule 
of the society is to supply materials ; but there are 
necessary exceptions to this rule of a kind which will 
readily occur to us— cotton in the case of crochet ; 
wood in fretwork ; paints and cardboard in sketches 
and birthday cards. Also the materials for many 
small special orders it will be most convenient, and 
generally most economical, for the worker herself to 
supply. Their cost must be deducted from our 
figures before we arrive, as is our present aim, at the 
actual wages received by the working members for 
their labour during the year. This cost is not an 
easily ascertainable sum, but we shall be, I think, 
far within the mark if we deduct for it 48i. 4«. 1 Jrf., 
and thus bring the amount we are dealing with down 
to 750Z., where we leave it for the present, whilst we 
pass on to another point. 

The sums received by the working members in 
the year amounted to 1,291 Z. 13s. lOcZ. Of these 
798i. 4s. l^cZ. was by work to order; but 463i. 9s. %\d. 
was made up by sales — sales, that is, from the con- 
siderable amount of stock selected, paid for, and 
worked up by the working members on their own 
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responsibility, and kept by them at their own risk 
at the society's depot. 

Confining ourselves for the present to the cost to 
the working members of the articles sold for them ; 
ignoring, that is, until later the cost to them of the 
much laiger mass of their unsold stock ; we cannot, 
on the most moderate estimate, put their expendi- 
ture on material and carriage at less than one-third 
of the price of the goods sold. This one-third ex- 
penditure, therefore, compels us to deduct a sum of 
154?. 9s. lid. from the original sum of 463i. 98. 8^c?., 
leaving us 308i. 198. 9^^. to add to that sum of 
750i. which we had previously dealt with in a similar 
manner. In short, we find oiu*selves, in our search 
after the actual wages fund of the society, left with 
only l,058ii. 198. 9^d. of that original sum of 
1,2912. 138. lOcZ. given in the report. 

But the figures cannot be allowed to rest even 
here. Eule IV. of the society with great propriety 
decides that, ' in all correspondence a stamped and 
directed envelope must be enclosed for reply.' This 
entails a charge of twopence on the worker, besides 
paper and envelopes, for every letter she writes re- 
specting her work. 

What with acknowledgments of the receipt of 
money, necessary inquiries as to the work, and un- 
necessary inquiries as to the same — and every one 
who has had any experience in the employment of 
gentlewomen knows that these last will be not a few 
— less than an average of twelve letters to each 
working member in the twelve months cannot be 
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conceded. This average, with the twelve stamps 
for reply, entails a postage charge on the nominal 
wages fund of two shillings per head, which with 
330 working members amounts to 33Z. This 33^ 
deducted from the l,058i. 1 9«. ^\A. leaves us with 
1,025{. 19d. %\d. as the actual wages fund of the 
society. 

But though the actual wages fund may on the 
highest estimate reach this sum, it must be even 
more largely reduced before it represents the actual 
amount by which the pockets of the working 
members benefited during the year, through the 
action of their institute. 

It will be remembered that, of the sums received 
by them, 463Z. 9s. 8^rf. was spoken of in the report 
as made up by sales, which were further defined to 
be sales from the considerable amount of stock 
selected, paid for, and worked up by the working^ 
members on their own responsibility, and kept by 
them at their own risk at the society's depot. It 
seems to have occurred to no one that this item 
simply concealed, stood in front of, as it were, a 
direct loss sustained in each year by the workers.. 
It seems to have occurred to no one to keep a stock- 
book, wherein should be entered every article con- 
tributed to this stock in the course of each year,, 
whether sold, withdrawn, or remaining at the depot.. 
Such a book would have told its own tale, and must 
surely have been utterly destructive of this branch 
of the work. In face of its non-existence we must 
press into our service such data as we do possess. 
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After careful inquiry and calculation, it appears- 
the average amount of the stock supplied by the 330 
working members in the year cannot be put at a 
lower sum than 3Z. 10a. a head, taking it at its 
priced value. Five pounds a head would, I think,, 
be nearer the true state of aflfairs ; but adopting the 
more moderate figure, we have a sum of 1,155/. to 
deal with. Taking the equally moderate estimate of 
one-third as the expenditure on material and carriage^ 
we find the working members would have paid in 
hard cash 385/. merely in order to get this 1,155/. of 
goods on the market of the institute. They would 
also have expended many weeks of labour on the 
production of these goods ; but of that, though it 
could undoubtedly be put in figures, we do not here 
speak. 

The fact with which we have here to do is, that 
in finding the net cash results per head in the year 
to the working members, we can no longer ignore^ 
the mass of imsold stock. A one-third deduction 
from the sales only will not suflSce us ; the deduction 
must be not simply on the 468/. 98. %\d. of sales ;. 
but on the whole workers' stock of 1,155/. It must, 
be a deduction not of 154/. 9«. lid., but of 385/.. 
It follows that the net cash results to the 330 working 
members in the year are not even 1,025/. 1 9«. 9^6/.,. 
but 795/. 95. 8^c/., that is 2/. 88. 2^c/. per head, or^, 
to put it into diflFerent juxtaposition, only 37/. 2«. \\d^ 
more than the 758/. 7«. 4c/. alms-money expended 
on its production. 37/. 28. 4^c/. is then the money ex- 
pression of the amount of self-help this * Self-help *' 
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institute succeeded in bringing into life in the 
•course of one year of its work. 

The work of the Grentlewomen's Self-help In- 
•stitute was also unsuccessful from another side than 
that of poverty of result ; it was unsuccessful from 
the side of irregularity. The evil effect of doles 
is aggravated when these encourage a growing faith 
in them through their regularity. The good effect 
of wages is dissipated, when these defeat dependence 
on them through their irregularity. This is so posi- 
tive an axiom in the labour market, that it governs 
prices in an important degree. 

The working members of the Institute might on 
:an average receive 2i. 8«. 2\d. per head for their 
labour ; but, insignificant though this simi be, each 
one was subject as to her share in it to the full caprice 
of the law of averages in its action on the individual. 
No one could tell how much she would have sold for 
her, nor when it would be sold : therefore no depen- 
•dence could be placed on proceeds from such a source 
as aid towards subsistence, let what labour might be 
put into the work. 

On the showing of the committee their working 
members are terribly poor. They were, said the 
report, to taste the sweetness of bread earned by 
the work of their own hands, guided to this by the 
society. Now there is a very homely but a very wise 
East Anglian proverb, * A short spoon to a starving 
iman.' The spoon of the Grentlewomen's Self-help 
Institute seems to be a very long one, and with 
wery little food in it at the most. 
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After writing the above, I received, through the 
courtesy of the Secretary, the Beport of the Institute 
for 1879, with its balance-sheet for the year ending- 
December 1878* I may state here, that it was neces- 
sary to commence and close the inquiry into the 
balance-sheets of the societies at a definite period 
previous to the writing of these chapters, which are 
in much based on the figures obtained therefrom^ 
The balance-sheet of the Gentlewomen's Self-help 
Institute for the year ending December 1879 is not 
in my possession. That for the year ending December 
1880 is not yet published. But I have reason to- 
believe these later balance-slieets will onlv more 
strikingly confirm my deductions. 

Submitting the balance-sheet for the year ending 
December 1878 to analysis, I find, in brief, alms- 
money, actual or prospective, absorbed in the year 
to the amount of 647i. Is. 2(i. The net cash results 
in the year to the 330 working members I find to be 
4262. 10«. 6cZ., that is, U. 58. \^\d. a head, or, to put 
it into different juxtaposition, less by 120Z. 108. 8c2. 
than the alms-money expended on its production and 
introduction. So that in this year the society has 
succeeded in solving the problem how to handle the 
labour of 330 people so as to lose for it all market- 
able value whatever, and indeed to make it costly by 
the sum of 120?. 10«. M. 

This analysis of figures may seem relentless, but 
the spirit of independence should not be less admir- 
able in one class than in another, and that spirit must 
be greatly shaken in the minds of many poor gentle- 
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women by the insuflScient results of this so-called 
experiment in self-help. The present contention is, 
that though the axioms of self-help abound in the 
report, the action of the society is merely covert 
almsgiving, and that we have here no genuine ex- 
periment in self-help — and hence, it is argued, the 
very smallness of the money results to the workers. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The Grentlewomen's Self-help Institute has for its 
main object aid to the independent subsistence of 
its working members : its balance-sheet and report 
have therefore been looked to principally in search 
of the measure of its success or failure to provide 
this. We now come to a society which in one de- 
partment has training for its more immediate aim — 
The Ladies' Dressmaking and Embroidery Associa- 
tion, 42 Somerset Street- 

In 1875 appeared the prospectus of the society, 
and in this prospectus the eight ladies acting as its 
promoters advise the issue of 10//. shares, on which 
interest would be paid, as the preliminary step in its 
formation. To one who has never varied from her 
opinion, formed in the very outset of what is known 
as the self-help movement, that invested capital on 
which interest should be paid is the only soimd basis 
to rest either a work society or a technical school on, 
this appeared promising. Somewhat of unpractica- 
bility there was about the prospectus ; but the para- 
mount obligation to keep the capital intact might 
be expected to eliminate much of this. The attri- 
tion of a sound economic law might rub off some of 
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the glitter, but it would only strengthen all there was; 
of solid substance in the project. 

I lost sight of the society for several months* 
When it r&-emerged to my view it had no more ta 
say about invested capital ; it was in the full swing 
of soliciting alms ; old furniture was being begged,, 
subscriptions to pay the rent were being asked for, 
in short the project had suflFered grievous declension 
&om the stand-point of its first prospectus. 

It is to be believed that the committee were dis- 
appointed that this was so. It appears that the 
hope of making the association self-supporting clung^ 
to them even as late as the year 1878. But they 
have themselves since announced tlie death of that 
hope. It is said to be ' improbable that a training 
institution of this kind, dealing with this class of 
pupil, should ever be quite self-supporting.' It i» 
urged that * it is obvious that an enterprise of a 
mercantile nature, in which the interests of the 
speculation itself are subordinate to those of its 
workers, must be at a great disadvantage. Other 
establishments can pick their hands and dismiss in- 
capables ; the essence of a training school is to sacri- 
fice itself to its workers, and to do the best it can 
with whatever material it has in hand.' And finally,, 
in the concluding paragraph of the report issued in 
the spring of 1879, the committee turn round and 
boldly ask that, * in urging the claims of the institu- 
tion (the only one of its kind in London) upon the 
public, and asking for means to carry on its work, it 
should be remembered that the training given to 
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the apprentices is quite gratuitous, and that the 
work of the pupils until they have received a certain 
amount of instruction is quite un remunerative.' 

On reading this, one's first impulse was to 
doubt whether the good law of self-support were 
applicable to a technical school. What authorities 
could one go to on the subject ? It happens that in 
the TToman's Gazette for January 1879 and the fol- 
lowing months, there appeared (introduced by words 
of strong commendation from the editor) a reprint 
of a paper from Mr. Edward Watherston, on * The 
Industrial Employment of Women in France com- 
pared with England,' contributed by him to the 
Social Science Congress held at Cheltenham in 1878. 

Speaking of the ' Soci^te pour I'Instruction pro- 
fessionnelle des Femmes,' the mother society of hun- 
dreds of institutions of a similar character now exist- 
ing in France, he says that it started on a capital of 
fifty pounds ; a school being opened under the super- 
intendence of a lady in a small house in the Eue de 
la Perle, Paris, on October 5, 1862. ^The school 
commenced with only five pupils. ... It had been 
laid down as the basis of the whole system that all 
pupils should pay for their instruction, the sum fixed 
being eight francs, or six-and-eightpence per month, 
and a short practical working of the institution in 
the Eue de la Perle showed that its whole success 
rested upon the enforcement of this rule, and the 
rigid exclusion of all mere charity-giving. At the 
end of the first year the school was found to be self- 
supporting, and at the end of the second it had 

c 
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grown to such dimensions that it had to seek larger 
quarters;' I mark that the fourth class in this 
self-supporting school, with its hundreds of pupils, 
was called Atelier de confection, and gave practical 
teaching in millinery, dressmaking, and all kinds of 
needlework. 

So much for a particular example of a self- 
supporting technical school of dressmaking. At 
the conclusion of a long paper, full of statistics, 
Mr. Watherston generalises thus : * There can be no 
doubt that the carrying out of this tenet ' (that an 
employer's interests are likewise those of his hands) 
'has largely contributed to the success of many 
French industries. It has certainly had much to do 
also with the progress in the industrial employment 
of women made in France. It is an axiom that can 
never be too often repeated, trite as it may be, that 
charity, however wisely it may be administered, is 
helpless in seeking to help others ' (i.e. in matters to 
do with employment). 

Mr. Watherston goes on to say that this, ap- 
parently, is better understood by our French neigh- 
bours than by ourselves, and hence their success in 
the field. He considers we * must follow, if we are 
to succeed, on the path they have opened, indicated 
dearly by a few landmarks ' — two of which we give 
here. 'Firstly, establishment of special training 
schools for certain trades, following a preliminary 
general education. Secondly, these training schools, 
if started by subscription, must be made self-sup- 
porting within a short time, or else closed as un- 
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-successful. All pupils must pay a moderate fee for 
teing taught.' 

Mr. Watherston has given us somewhat of the 
statistical history of the * Societe poiu Plnstruction 
professionnelle des Femmes' — let us turn to the Ee- 
port of the Ladies' Dressmaking and Embroidery 
Association for the lesson of its statistical history. 

We have, besides the report, a mass of information 
in an article appearing in the W(ymarC8 Gazette for 
August 1878, written with the view of gaining over 
more subscribers to the Association. It will be less 
tedious to the reader, and no wrong will be done the 
Association, if I confine our more detailed analysis of 
figures to the report for the year ending December 
1878 ; the last complete report, that is, to come into 
my hands at the moment of my entrance on these 
investigations. The Association came into life August 
1875 ; consequently in December 1878 it was in the 
fourth year of its existence. In 1877 it consumed 
the sum of 213Z. 13s. 8ci. to be supplied by charitable 
persons, including an old balance standing in its 
favour of 32Z. 15«. 5d. During 1878 it consumed 
the sum of 222i. 15«. 2^d. to be supplied by chari- 
table persons, including a sum of 63Z. 18s. 2\d. by 
which it increased the balance standing against it at 
the beginning of the year. Therefore the principle 
of self-help had lost ground with it, not only on the 
point of hope, but also in the matter of money. 

The Association has two separate departments, 
dressmaking and embroidery — keeping separate books 
so far as their immediate work is concerned. The 

c 2 
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expenditure in the Embroidery Department is entered 
under the three heads of Salary to Superintendent, 
Wages to Workers, and Material, making a total of 
507f. 12«. \\d. The receipts are entered in the one 
sum of 524i. 8«. O^cZ., giving an apparent surplus of 
16i. 158. \\d. In the Dressmaking Department the 
expenditure is entered under two heads only : Salaries 
and Materials — forming a total of 476Z. 10s. 5Jd. 
The receipts are entered under a comprehensive head 
of Work Done, Materials, Stock, &c. ; and a second 
head of Fees for Classes; and reach the sum of 
514Z. 3s. 11(Z., giving an apparent surplus of 
37i. 13«. ^\d. 

But there is a general expenditure entered under 
the heads of rent and taxes, wages, coals, &c.; 
furniture, &c. ; advertisements, printing, stationery ; 
interest on loan of 100/.; sundries, postage, &c. ; 
amounting to 326?. 13s. 9^cZ., but reduced by a set- 
olBFof 47/. 19s. 3cZ. (rent of a portion of the house 
sub-let by the Association) to 278/. 14s. %\d. This 
sum, divided between the two departments, gives 
against each a charge of 139/. 7s. Z\d, To meet 
this the Embroidery Depaitment has in hand 
16/. 15s. IJc/., and therefore labours under a deficit 
of 122/. 12s. l|c/. The Dressmaking Department 
has in hand 37/. 13s. ^\d.^ and is therefore deficient 
to the amount of 101/. 13s. 9|c/. These two deficits 
are met by the subscriptions of the charitable. 

We come to another point in the statistical history 
of the society. After two years and three months 
of existence, the French society, which started 
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with five pupils, had in attendance at its schools 
146 pupils, and this growth continued — for we are 
told that ^so numerous became the claims for ad- 
mission, both from Paris and the provinces, that it 
was impossible to pay regard to all of them, and a 
system of examination had to be instituted, designed 
to favour the most deserving candidates.' The 
Ladies' Dressmaking Association opened its dress- 
making rooms in November 1875, with one pro- 
fessional worker and three partly trained ladies. 
In the following March the professional stalBF was 
increased to three. The terms of apprenticeship 
were one year's training, after which it was at the 
option of the ex-apprentice to continue as a paid 
worker, at a salary commencing at six shillings per 
week. 

In August 1878, after two years and ten months' 
existence, the Association could state that six ladies 
were then employed in the workroom; fifteen pre- 
viously to these had been in the room since it was 
opened, and ' though circumstances ' (too often their 
poverty) ' have prevented many from persevering for 
the required periods of training, these ladies have 
been greatly benefited by the instruction they have 
received, and if not directly earning money by their 
knowledge of making dresses, they are saving much 
by being able to make their own.' I am quoting 
from the paper before spoken of as advocating the 
claims of the society, which appeared in the number 
of the Wcrniavus Gazette for August 1878. 

But is it a fact that English gentlewomen are, as 
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a body, so far unable to make their own dresses that 
an expensive machinery and incessant appeals to 
charitable persons are necessary in order that they 
may be taught? My own experience is that nine- 
teen educated English girls out of every twenty, as 
they leave school, are quite capable of making their 
own dresses in passable fashion, if they chose to do- 
so. The deterrents are absence of pressing need and 
indolence, not incapacity. In many country par- 
sonages, and in many other middle-class houses- 
where no sewing maid is kept, a dressmaker i& 
brought in by the day, and the girls of the house 
under her superintendence do a large part of the 
sewing to her cutting-out ; and one good dress per- 
haps having been bought, as, together with the 
household sewing-machine, the stock-in-trade of the 
extemporised work-room, a by no means despicable 
result is attained, and at the least possible expense* 
A year's apprenticeship would save such girls nothing^ 
in money, though it would probably teach them a 
better fit. Any ambition that way is quite legiti- 
mate, but it should be paid for by the individual cul- 
tivating it. Will any one be found to say that 
the twenty-one ladies, who, up to August 1878, had 
been recipients of the bounty of the Dressmaking^ 
Association should absorb some 15/. per head public 
money, simply in order that their own dresses 
should in future have the benefit of a more artistic 
cut ? Yet this is what the alBFair with most of thenk 
seems to have reduced itself to. 

We ask ourselves when we see results so different. 
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Where was the point of departure between the 
English and the French society ? And our answer 
must, I think, be — The French, society met a great 
want; the English society, in the matter of its 
dressmaking workrooms, met no want. 

The French society had the safeguard of being 
self-supporting, and of receiving payment from its 
pupils ; and so was not likely to go on wasting money 
on objects not in demand. The English society 
voluntarily, and latterly without disguise, over- 
threw for itself one of the landmarks its French 
sister found of such value : namely, that ' a training 
school, if started by subscription, must be made self- 
supporting within a short time, or else closed as un- 
successful. All pupils must pay a moderate fee for 
being taught.' 

And partly in consequence of this it has never 
discovered what our analysis will have revealed to 
us, that it was and is expending money on an object 
not in demand — and with reason not in demand. In 
almost every issue of the Woman^s Gazette from 
November 1875 down to the month we are in, the 
advertisement of the Dressmaking Association has 
made mention of the fact that the Committee have 
room for more pupils than come to them. One 
scarcely knows which appeal has been more urgent, 
that for money or for apprentices. Under some 
circumstances this might simply stand for that wise 
patience which will not take a rebulBF from the igno- 
rance and foolishness of those whom it would fain 
help, but who disdain its help. 
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Yet what if it be the needy gentlewomen who 
will not take this year's gratuitous training in dress- 
making who have reason on their side ? The ques- 
tion arises, why should girls, daughters of professional 
men, press into, or look otherwise than askance on 
entrance into a trade which, under the most favour- 
able conditions, would not oflfer in the future re- 
muneration or possibilities of personal comfort equal 
to what would attach to the position of nurse in 
an English lady's household ? We know that girls 
of the peasant and artizan classes often prefer 
the drudgery of dressmaking to the comparative 
luxury and higher remuneration of domestic service. 
Greater personal liberty is here the motive to the 
preference, but it is personal liberty of a sort which 
a girl of the educated classes would find thoroughly 
foreign to her tastes. The diflBculty of making her 
a dressmaker at all, the difficulty which leads the 
advocate of the Dressmaking Association to write 
that, ' the conversation, associations, and companion- 
ship of even a well-regulated dressmaking establish- 
ment, are too mixed to be congenial to the tastes of 
girls of gentle birth, while in many they are, alas ! 
so injurious that no parent of the upper classes would 
deliberately subject his child to such danger,' is 
simply the freedom of the ordinary dressmaking 
apprentice to say and do very much what she pleases. 
And therefore, we may ask, why not make the 
necessitous daughters of poor professional men, to 
whom the higher grades of women's work are closed, 
domestic nurses rather than dressmakers ? To become 
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:a domestic nurse certainly involves no descent in 
the social scale that dressmaking would not involve. 
Good nurses are in request, especially nurses with a 
pure accent. A girl adopting this occupation would 
be immediately under the eye of an English lady. It 
might also be very easy to arrange that her asso- 
ciation with the regular servants of the household 
should scarcely differ in any respect from i^hat of the 
other ladies belonging to it. Eemuneration would 
begin earlier and on a higher scale than with dress- 
making. More than this, the ultimate remuneration 
would be much higher should she befit herself to 
become a really superior upper nurse. More even 
than this, a nurse of the type I have in my mind 
<;ould not fail, as she herself advanced in years, to 
have friends of the most intimate stamp in the men 
and women who liad been her care in their child- 
hood. 

And here I must pause to say that I fear this 
manner of talk may offend many. To some, I know, 
the obtrusion of these details into the argument, the 
marshalling of them with so much composure, will 
be inexpressibly painful. There is a great deal of limp 
sentimentalism going about in the matter of the em- 
ployment of gentlewomen. There are numbers who 
feel so strongly with regard to it that they cannot be 
induced to give their assistance- to any project ; no 
project, in short, reaches their high ideal. A great 
sage said, your very feeling people were apt not to 
do very much else for you. ' They paid you in feel- 
ing, sin' To such it doubtless seems shockingly 
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cold-blooded to discuss calmly the life of a gentle- 
woman spent as a domestic nurse, and to affect to 
see beauties in it. To such also it seems almost a 
sin against good taste so much as to mention the 
few shillings a week, which is the most a poor 
gentlewoman can earn as a sempstress, without an 
interjectional sigh over the meagre sum. There 
would not be much harm done if the sighs and a 
larger sum went hand in hand, but it is not their 
nature to do so. They who would live a life of pity 
will do well not to put too much of it into words ; 
these tend to take the vigour from it. 

The kindest part to act towards the necessitous 
gentlewoman, of whom one who has not stayed her 
hand to help others could say, * If there is any class 
that we need despair of finding a useful function for, 
it is this,' is not to be tearful and depressed on her 
behalf, but to be bright, prompt, and courageous 
with her and for her. And bearing ourselves thus, 
we may yield to no one in sincere sympathy for the 
woman of gentle nurture who finds the old map of 
her life torn rudely from her, and the map of a new 
and drear and uninhabited land put before her to 
con and tremble over, as that of her future country. 

If I may pass the expression on from places ta 
people and things, I would say that localism was a 
marked feature in a woman's mind. The old life 
need not have been so very good, nor so very happy^ 
but it had at least the virtue of being familiar ; and 
now she sees a country the very strangeness of which 
makes it a solitude to her. She sees only a long 
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stretch of plain, baireD and dull, iritb frawimig fnm- 
mits barring the &t horixDiL If I tell ber the land 
is sunny and the air pore <m the other side, sod 
that there is a way through, difficult, yet p^siblkr 
even for her, I do her no wrong ; I do "well hy her- 
And even if I tell her of villages of pnre delight soeh 
as her old life held no dream of^ that lie emboBconed 
on the sunny side of those hills, and that she. no less 
than others may perehanoe reach one of tbe^ I still 
do well by her. I do her wrong if I linger with her 
on the thresh<dd of her old life, lamenting it for her^ 
seeking with her whether she may not be pomitbed 
to live under its shadow since she can no longer 
enjoy its shelter. On the contrary, experience will 
but confirm that to the impoverished woman of gentle 
nurture it is often the only true kindnes to say,. 
^ That is broken with ; you cannot piece yourself to- 
it again — let us turn to what is next best,' 

So we will no longer be afraid to discuss with all 
calmness the loves and friendships that may brighten 
the old days of the gentlewoman become domestic 
nurse. We can see that her character as gentle- 
woman might in the nursery enter essentially into- 
her service. It is difficult to see how it is to do 
this in a work-room confined to persons of her own 
class. Were she to enter an ordinary work-room it 
were again easy to see how it could be ; it were easy 
to imagine the gentlewoman becoming the pioneer 
of the ' higher culture ' to her working sisters ; that 
is to say, if her gentle nurture consisted of a whit 
more than the soft voice, and the measured move— 
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ments, and the knowledge of the modes of society, 
^hich are the ordinary garb of culture, if the vulgar 
mind did not remain beneath all this. It would be 
a position of danger to the pioneer herself, that no 
one can contest ; moreover, one is bound to own that 
the education of the large majority of the generation 
just come to womanhood has not been such as to 
befit them for so honourable a post, because one of 
so much danger. This, however, is beside our imme- 
diate purpose, which is to show that the Dress- 
making Association, started to teach gentlewomen 
dressmaking over a lengthened term, and to keep 
them religiously apart from all other dressmaking 
apprentices whilst so doing, meets no want. 

That technical instruction in dressmaking would 
be useful both to girls expecting to be heads of 
households and girls who may have to make their 
own way in life, I readily admit. But it should not 
take up a year of their life, and it should be paid 
for by themselves. Technical instruction in plain 
sewing and cutting out, the London Institute for 
the Advancement of Plain Needlework provides at 
a very moderate fee. A gentlewoman who could 
«ew well and cut out children's clothes besides, 
might look to see her services at a premium as a 
nurse ; these two acquirements might indeed make 
all the diflference between her being able and not 
being able to make provision for the future. That 
the Employment Loan Fund which has its head- 
<iuarter8 at the office of the WoviarCs Gazette (now 
re-named Work and Leisure) might find a useful 
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work in occasional loans of money, under proper 
guarantees and at a moderate rate of interest, for 
payment of the necessary fees, is very probable. But 
nothing in this at all necessitates that a large staff 
should be kept up, heavy office expenses incurred, 
and alms-money begged anxiously on every side.^ 
Were the Dressmaking Association defunct, machi-^ 
nery ample to meet all these modified requirements 
would still exist ; new developments, so far as neces- 
sary, could be made without any wasteful multipli^ 
cation of charitable agencies. 

It should be explained that in affirming that a 
technical school should be self-supporting, it is by 
no means said that such a school is to receive no 
contributions whatever out of the public generosity^ 
It is only the application of such contributions to 
general current expenditure, and especially if with- 
out any demand in return for clearly defined results^ 
which is objected to. Moneys to release a given 
number of students from fees during the latter part 
of their course, in reward of extraordinary diligence 
during the first part; donations towards the expenses 
of any especially valuable series of lectures over and 
above the ordinary work of the school ; prizes to be 
awarded after competition among the students — all 
these, be they wisely apportioned, increase the teach- 
ing capacity of the school. But subscriptions to meet 
the shortcomings in the everyday current expenditure 
do but weaken responsibility in a dangerous degree, 
and indeed cut at the very root of economy and 
efficiency. 
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In all this I have purposely confined my remarks 
to the Dressmaking Department of the Association, 
as it has a character and an aim special to itself. 
The Embroidery Department, which enjoys its pub- 
lic subsidy of 122Z. 128. \\d. for the year, has wages 
for its one aim. Its members pay one guinea on 
entrance, and give a month's work to the institution. 
They then become recipients of its lawful wages and 
also of its begged bounty. In 1878 they received 
amongst them 348Z. 19s. 7cZ., that is, their work pro- 
duced to them 226i. 7s. fi\d. ; and then the society 
stepped in and pauperised them to the amount of 
122Z. 12s. \\d. I shall be told this is a very un- 
pleasant way of putting things. To pauperise is an 
ugly act ; no one nowadays claims beauty for it. If 
it can be shown to me how the society's act in any 
way escapes the charge, no one will more readily bow 
to the weight of evidence. 

It is not difficult to follow the line of thought 
which brought the society into its present unfortu- 
nate position. It would be affirmed by its promoters 
that a lady ought to earn a certain sum at em- 
broidery working so many hours a day. Practically 
it would be found that the workers did not and could 
not earn this sum by more than one-third, and this 
one-third deficit would be made up to them by alms- 
money. All experience tends to show that both the 
worker and her work deteriorate under a rkgvme of 
this kind. It would shock our moral sense if it were 
proposed to give the thousands of sempstresses in 
London year by year a weekly dole of five shillings a 
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head. Yet what evil would follow if the sempstresses 
of London were pauperised that does not follow on 
making paupers of the workers for the Embroidery 
Association ? That distress and want beset the path 
of both no one will deny ; but it is distress and want 
that will be better met by thought and personal 
exertion than by weekly doles. It cannot be re- 
quisite at this day to urge that to help the poor is 
not that mere luxury of the well-to-do it once was 
held to be, but work of the most responsible exacting 
kind that the rich from their larger amount of 
leisure are more especially called to engage in, but in 
which good intentions alone as little suffice and are 
as devoid of result as in anv other work. 

Can it be brought forward as an ascertained fact 
that the seven or eight ladies who, I suppose, share 
the money of the Association between them, are all 
either bodily or mentally unfit for any practicable 
trade or calling whatsoever that could bring them in 
a livelihood, or at least provide them with as large a 
sum yearly as the Embroidery Association between 
wages and alms-money does ? Are none of them fit 
for the place of domestic nurse ? Could none of them 
enter shops ? Are they totally without other means 
on which with the genuine wages of the Association 
they could subsist not too hardly ? If they cannot 
sulwist on these, have they no relatives who can be 
brought to meet their remaining wants ? for if 
personal independence be a valuable quality that 
should not be lightly broken down, family inde- 
j)endence is a scarcely less valuable quality. 
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If these questions must be, as there are strong^ 
reasons for doubting, answered in the negative, I 
must still demur to the action of the Embroidery 
Association. Wages and alms-giving cannot be kept 
too distinct. If the worker earn ten shillings a 
week and absolutely need fifteen shillings, let the 
ten shillings be put down as the wages of her labour. 
But if she be provided with the five shillings also,^ 
let it be called what it is — a gift. I would have the 
two kept so well apart that I would not have the 
same body act as employer and almoner. The Work 
Societies should keep strictly to their r6le of provid- 
ing poor gentlewomen who do not know their way in 
the market with wages for work, with more or less of 
technical teaching ; and as they would naturally be- 
come cognisant of many a sad case of privation, it 
should form a part of their organisation to be aflBli- 
ated to one or other of the purely charitable agencies* 
Whilst the charitable agency would often send its 
petitioners to the Work Society, either for permanent 
or temporary employment, as would best meet each 
several case, so the Work Society would often ask 
investigation, and, if need were shown, help from the 
charitable agency for workers whose absolute wants 
could not be met by any wages they could earn with 
the society. 

It will fall to us later on to consider how the 
combination in a Work Society of employer and 
almoner cripples it financially. 

It may here be remarked that the Embroidery 
Association is the only society within my knowledge 
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\vhere, the working membeis being .err few, the 
amount of alms-money paid over to each is bo laige 
as to be in effect a oonsideiable pension. The word- 
ing of the report in no way conTeys the idea that the 
money of the subscribers is to be apjRopriated U> 
pensioning the workers. 

A word as to the history of the Somerset Street 
School since the year ending December 1878. The 
year ending December 1878 found the school in 
a transition state. It had changed its name from 
The Ladies' Dressmaking and Embroidery Associa- 
tion, to Ladies' School of Technical Needlework. 
An attempt was being made, too, to change its 
character from that of a charitable association to 
that of a limited liability company, with a capital, 
first of 10,000Z. ; then, as the project hung fire, of 
5,000^. ; then of l,000i. 

But since the many influential and wealthy per- 
sonages whose names appeared on the prospectus as 
patrons or patronesses had not sufficient faith in the 
future of the school to subscribe for more than a very 
insignificant number of shares, and as the old sup- 
porters of the school manifested an equal want of 
faith, it is not siu^rising that the general public 
were totally apathetic. During the first half of 1 880 
spasmodic appeals were made to the benevolent to 
lodge small investments with the school, which was 
now described as a semi-charitable, semi-commercial 
tmdertaking, in the hope that in this way a capital 
fund of 1,000^, might yet be raised. So little re- 
sponse was made to these appeals that in the July 

n 
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of 1880 the Committee decided to recur to the old 
plan of receiving subscriptions and donations. That 
which had been subscribed as share capital was by 
consent of the subscribers transformed into general 
donations, and has, in regular course, as the report 
for the year ending December 1880 shows us, been 
consumed for current expenditure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

We come to the third institution on our list — ^the 
Ladies' Work Society, 31 Sloane Street, which enjoys 
the privilege of having for its president H.R.H. the 
Marchioness of Lome, who is also a member of its 
executive committee. Her Royal Highness is under- 
stood, some two years ago, to have expressed an 
anxious desire that the work should take more practi- 
cal channels than it had hitherto done. It may be 
noted as perhaps one result of the good influence 
here brought to bear, that the committee of this 
society wander much less in their statement of its 
objects than do the committee of any other society. 
Its objects are given as — first, to benefit the workers ; 
secondly, to raise the standard of needlework. 

Be the credit of the better management of this 
society whose it may, it is pleasant to be able to 
aflBrm one's belief that at no point is it so great 
a failure as are its fellows, and that, indeed, at 
many points it stands out in strong and favourable 
contrast to them — markedly in its receptivity to new 
ideas, and in the comparatively small amount of its 
almsgiving. The society appears to possess no proper 
balance-sheet and to issue no report: two serious 
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lapses from good order that cannot be too soon 
remedied. But by the courtesy of the manager I 
obtained much of the information a balance-sheet 
would give, through the answers I received from her to 
a series of questions sent in to her at her own request 
when she learned the scope of my inquiries. 

I gather that at the period of my entrance on 
the inquiry, the number of working members on the 
books was from 290 to 300. The amount of dona- 
tions, subscriptions, or proceeds of entertainments 
received during the year ending December 1878 was 
184^. 178. I have only the sums paid over to workers 
for the last half of the year ; from the beginning of 
July, that is, to the end of December. These amount to 
77 H. 68. Ofi., and this would be less the sum received 
from customers by the amount of a commission 
charged in the case of sales, of 2\d. in the shilling 
(a little over 20 per cent.) on art-work ; and of 1 \d^ 
in the shilling (12^ per cent.) on plain sewing — less 
the sums received from customers, also by the cost 
of transmission of money in the form of post-office 
orders or otherwise. 

Of this sum of 77 U. 68. 9ci., 70^ per cent, 
(543i. 158. I0:|^d.) was on account of work to order; 
29^ per cent. (227i. 108. lOfd.) on account of sales 
from the stock selected, paid for, and worked up by 
the working members on their own responsibility, 
and kept by them at their own risk at the society's 
depot. 

We will in the first instance deal with the two 
sums separately. The question we have to answer is. 
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out of this 543i. 15«. \^\d. on account of work to 
order, how much is wages? At Sloane Street the 
worker is, as a rule, responsible for the purchase of 
materials even for work to order, unless the customer 
herself will supply these, which in the case of plain sew- 
ing she commonly does. This sum of 543Z. 158. lOJci. 
must then on a moderate estimate be drawn upon by 
a fifth for cost of materials and carriage, which leaves 
it at 435i. 0«. %\d. 

We quit these figures for the moment to take up 
the amount sold from the stock of working members, 
as supplied by them to, and kept at, the society's 
depot at their own risk. We have had it in evidence 
that they received in the half-year on this accoimt 
227i. 10s. 10|ci. As customers will here supply no 
part of the materials, we have for that purpose and 
for cost of carriage to make deduction, not of a fifth, 
but of a third, which leaves the sum at 15 U. 138. 1 l^ci. 
Joining this to the sum we had previously dealt with, 
we have a total of 586i. 148. l\d. The same rule as to 
postage holding good at Sloane Street as at Baker 
Street — we have to make a similar deduction of two 
shillings per head per year for stamps and stationery. 
With 300 working members this gives us 15Z. to 
•deduct for the half-year, further deducing 'our sum to 
&l\l. 148. 1\d. There is another deduction to make 
which does not appear on the surface. The sums we 
have been dealing with are the amounts paid over to 
workers after commission is deducted; but com- 
mission being charged on the selling price, it is of 
course charged on three heads — on the cost of the 
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material, on the wages of labour, and on the profit 
put on the manufactured article. It follows that a 
fifth of the commission charged on order work sales, 
and a third of the commission charged on sales from 
workers' stock, stand as money expended by them in 
purchase of material. A deduction of about 29i. 
must be made for this from the wages fund, which 
finally stands at 542Z. 1 48. 1\d. for the half-year. 

But my readers, remembering the course taken 
with regard to the Baker Street Society, will know 
that though this may be the wages fund for the half- 
year, it does not represent the net cash results to the 
working members for the half-year. By arrangement 
with the manager I was enabled to obtain a precise 
reply to my question, * What amount of stock belong- 
ing to workers, taken at its priced value as for sale, 
is now on the society's premises ? ' Stock on a given 
date was taken, and the amount found to be 720Z. 
The first fact we light on is that the working members 
have on stock work to make a standing investment 
of 240i. cash for materials, with all the attendant 
labour (certainly to an equal sum) thrown in, in order 
that they may obtain wages amounting in cash to 
303i. 7«. lO^d. in the year. Then we note that, 
taking the 227Z. 10s. lOfd. of the half-year as a fair 
average of the sales from stock, this 720Z. of goods 
would be one year and seven months turning over — 
a fact we shall find of great importance to the pockets 
of the working members when we consider the nature 
of the stock, the perishableness of its material, and 
the variableness of its fashion. No inconsiderable 
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part of the stock, in short, must either be sold below 
cost price for material, with cost of labour ignored, 
or must be withdrawn, new stock being substituted 
for it. 

What then are our ultimate figures as the net 
cash result in the year to the working members? 
Taking the half-yearly wages fund of 542^. 14s. ^\d. 
as we made it, as a fair average, we have a sum of 
1,085^ 9s. Zd. for the year. But then taking into con- 
sideration the disproportionate standing investment 
found necessary in order that the sales from stock 
may reach even the amount they do, bearing in mind 
the rapid deterioration of that investment, the with- 
drawals from it, I cannot doubt that it is an invest- 
ment which has virtually to be repeated in each 
year ; and that, therefore, our deduction of one-third 
for material and cost of carriage must not be on the 
year's sale of stock only — on 455^. Is. 9^d!., that is — 
but on 1,1 75i. Is. 9^ci., and must amount to not 
\b\l. 13s. lid. only, but to 39U. 13s. lid. 

It follows that the net cash results in the year to 
the working members, through the action of their 
society, are not 1,085^. 9s. 3d., but 845?. 9s. 3d. — 
about 2L 16s. 8d. a head. 

These figures do indeed contrast favourably with 
those any other society can bring forward. The 
alms-money is no more than 184Z. 17s., and therefore 
660?. 12s. 3d. (2?. 4s. O^d. per head) is genuinely 
earned by the working members. But a further 
consideration of the figures will show that not a 
penny of this is due to the sales on workers' stock ; 
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that tlfere is, in fine, a dead loss yearly to the mem- 
bers on that stock, though the income of the society 
itself benefit by commissions on sales from it to 
the amoimt of some 90Z. a year. If the workers' 
stock were effaced, and the commissions on sales 
from order-work increased by another penny in the 
shilling, both the society and the working mem- 
bers would find themselves better off. 

It is not suggested that this extra penny should 
be levied : on the contrary, a course is hereafter to 
be mapped out which will include the entire abolition 
of sales on commission : the abolition, too, of that 
impleasant item, alms-money. Moreover, this course 
is to involve the change of the working members 
from three hundred manufacturing units, employing 
the society as a commission agent, but having no 
other common interest and no common business 
knowledge, into three hundred wage-earners, em- 
ployed by the society, which would now become 
the manufacturer and acquire all possible business 
knowledge for the common benefit of its working 
members. 

The details of this and other reforms will come 
up for consideration later on ; but it may here be 
stated as the writer's belief that if these reforins be 
adopted by this society, with its valuable patronage, 
important connection, large nucleus of order-work, 
and receptivity to new ideas, the net cash results to 
the workers will be increased beyond all present 
expectation. 
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At this point it was my purpose to have entered 
on an examination in detail of the balance-sheet of 
the Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester 
Street, which enjoys the patronage of the Working 
Ladies' Guild. But I regret to say tliat, in spite of 
repeated applications, extending over nine months 
and at first favourably received, I cannot obtain any 
figures whatsoever, though I have offered to meet 
any expense incurred in procuring them. The 
oflBcials and committee of the society do not them- 
selves seem to have any precise knowledge of its 
financial position, and they appear quite unable to 
see why they and the subscribing public and the poor 
-subscribing working members (for this society asks 
a 55. fee annually of its working members, be- 
sides a commission on sales of Id. in the shilling) 
should not contentedly continue in this state of 
ignorance. 

But though oflBcials and committee are ignorant 
of the precise financial position of the society, on 
-one point they are not ignorant, and this is, that the 
results to the working members of the society's 
action are eminently unsatisfactory. I know enough 
of the society to aflSrm my belief that it should never 
be so much as classed with Sloane Street, and that 
were its figures forthcoming it would be found to out- 
bid Baker Street and Somerset Street beyond all fair 
-competition in the lack of business order in all its 
arrangements. 

If this be doubted, let the committee produce the 
.asked-for figuresy^ which indeed should never have 
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been withheld, but should have been looked on as 
the common property of the public, that any one 
of the public had the right to call for and obtain, 
tliough every one else chose to let his right lie dor- 
mant. 

There is little doubt that public opinion is more 
and more tending to demand this position of the 
dispensers of charitable funds. The Charity Organi- 
sation Society in its inquiries has been met by the 
assertion that the Ladies' Industrial Society is not 
within the sphere of its operations, since it does not 
ask donations from the general public. But there is 
a body of subscribers, and in the circular to be had 
by any one calling at 1 1 Lower Porchester Street, 
and sent by post to any one writing for information 
respecting the institution, I find this paragraph, 
* Gifts for sale are thankfully received.' So that, 
what would be at the best but a poor technical de- 
fence to resort to, is negatived by the society's own 
published circular — for I need scarcely remark that 
when gifts in kind are asked in order to reduce them 
into money, it is but another form of asking sub- 
scriptions. 

The action of the committee in declining to give 
any figiures has not been ingenuous ; but beyond this 
the only fault alleged against them is that they are 
superficial ; they have taken up work to which they 
have not thought it necessary to make themselves 
equal. Though it were their own pockets only which 
suffered, this state of things would still be most mis- 
chievous to the cause of self-help. But it will be 
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found that the poor working members as well have 
to pay largely. This result must seem an absurd 
and almost improbable parody on the charitable 
objects put forward by the society, and when the 
committee go through their books — as I cannot doubt 
they will when they see their work thus broadly 
characterised— and find my words confirmed, no one 
will regret so much as they that the system was not 
earlier departed from. 

Work societies exist not only in London, but also 
in many large provincial towns ; and my attention 
has been called to three of these provincial societies 
more especially. That at Brighton difiers in no 
respect from those in London : its deficit is made up 
by subscriptions ; its working members supply stock,, 
much of which they do not sell. 

The Ladies' Work Society, Bold Street, Liver- 
pool, also adopts to the full the unsound courses of 
its London sisterhood. It ap])ears to have taken the 
Ladies' Industrial Society as its model ; the rules 
being almost identical. The annual fee paid by a 
working member is five shillings : a commission of 
one penny is also charged on sales. The working 
members supply the stock of the society, and whilst 
they nominally earn 2Z. 198. lid!, a head, the net 
cash results to them as a body are, that they are out 
of pocket consideraHy at the close of the year by the 
action of the society ; whilst they have cast on them 
the onus of being recipients of alms-money. 

The Yorkshire Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work,. 
Oxford Place, Leeds, is at present in its infancy ; but 
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to it belongs the honour of an earnest desire to make 
itself self-supporting. Beginning without either fee 
or commission, its committee has, since the issue of 
the last report in my hands, decided on taking both: 
the direct object of the change being to do away with 
subscriptions. It is, however, in the wrong groove 
of allowing its members to supply their own stock, 
and its success or failure must depend on whether it 
can get on other ground than this. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The question that now meets us, the question 
originating these papers, is, * Is reform possible to 
these societies ? — and, if so, what character must the 
reform take?' 

The societies between them share some thousands 
of pounds of alms-money annually ; their work has 
large social bearings ; it arose out of a very wide- 
spread and piteous need — neither from the side of 
the mistakes they commit, nor the good they could 
do but have not done, can the writer agree that they 
should be let alone, as some say, to die a natural 
death. This is to treat the matter as though the 
insignificance of the results at present attained made 
the object insignificant. 

For it was not that the promoters of the Work 
Societies entered with pomp of preparation on a field 
where there was no work to be done ; no such real 
misfortune as this befel them. On the contrary, 
there was abundance of work, but no applied phil- 
anthropy to tell them how to do it. 

Were they therefore not to enter on it, or hav- 
ing entered on it, to withdraw ? There are people 
who dissipate themselves over any number of the 
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best-intentioned but most ill-digested acts of beoe- 
ficence. But there are others who keep up their 
whole life long an attitude of reserving themselves 
for some specially suitable good deed which the 
world may be excused for thinking is very late in 
presenting itself. The promoters of the Work 
Societies do well to be constant to their work, though 
they might with advantage be less constant to their 
first ideas, formed when they had little or nothing 
to guide them, of the course that work ought to 
take. 

A great political economist pronouncing that 
certain laws have somewhat of the character of 
physical truths, was fond of using the formula, 

* whether mankind like it or not.' Given a certain 
course, he affirmed, a certain result will follow. 

* The opinions, or the wishes, which may exist on 
these different matters, do not control the things 
themselves.' 

* Whether mankind like it or not ' — to propagate 
the truth of this formula in a region where it has 
been but too little accepted, may prove to be one 
valuable service done us by these pioneers in the 
field of the employment of gentlewomen. In that 
field certain sound economic laws can no more be 
departed from with impunity than in ordinary com- 
mercial life. 

The great misfortune of the promoters of the 
Work Societies is, that, betrayed by the thoroughly 
kindly desire to do better by their workers than cir- 
cumstances would permit, they left the safe road of 
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sound economics for devious by-paths of erratic 
almsgiving, only to find that their capacity to do 
even ordinarily well by their workers had left them. 
Till now they have found no one amongst them with 
despotic power enough to bring them back over the 
somewhat rough road of return. But it is safe to 
say there will be fewer mistakes made hereafter 
because of the mistakes made in this instance ; and 
there is ground for hoping that a substantial success 
yet awaits the very societies who have suflFered the 
failures. 

The writer's contention has been and is still that 
the societies ought to be, and can be, made self- 
supporting; and this with much larger money re- 
sults to the workers than at present. She trusts 
not to stand accused of egotism if she make the 
main support of her position the experiment which 
she herself has for nearly eleven years carried on in 
the employment of gentlewomen, on her own capital 
solely, with the result of that capital at this day 
remaining intact. The experiment has not been on 
a small scale ; her workers are some hundreds in 
number, and the payments to these are in the form 
of wages. 

But attention has not been fixed solely on direct 
modes of acquiring wages for the workers ; the ad- 
vancement of the art of needlework has been kept 
steadily in view as in more ways than one an in- 
direct road to the same goal ; the general training 
becomes with each year more strictly technical. 
Workers are made to see that, being desirous of 
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entering a paid field of labour, they, for those hours 
they surrender to work, and with respect to the- 
specified amount of labour they stipulate to give 
for a specified sum of money, no longer remain 
amateurs. 

There have been times in the life of the under- 
taking when success appeared to hang in the balance \ 
but on the whole it has been steadily progressive* 
In the October of this year it is to enter on a new 
phase. From that date the books will be audited 
annually by a professional accountant. This audit is 
to be as complete as though the undertaking were 
public and not, as it is, private. And in each year, if^ 
after payment of five per cent, interest on the capital, 
and a due contribution to the risk fund, there remain 
any profits, such profits will be divided with the 
workers — the share of each probably taking the form 
of a percentage on the wages earned by her in the 
course of the year ; thus securing to her all the bene- 
fits of co-operation without any of its risks. 

If the writer ask herself, what point of advantage 
she could in the outset have possessed over the Work 
Societies, that she has met with so different a result, 
she would say, none, except an absolute belief in the 
duty of non-pauperisation, and that she was dealing 
with her own capital in place of the charitable con- 
tributions of other people, and therefore her action 
was at once more cautious and more bold than that 
of the societies. Charitable contributions have an 
astom'shing capacity for dribbling away, no one quite 
knows how ; at the same time, upon the strength of 
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them and with the divided powers of a committee, 
it is difficult to found anything except a hand-to- 
mouth policy. The writer's scheme in the outset 
presupposed gradual progression to an end, and as 
«ole capitalist she had despotic authority. 

But there are reforms possible to the societies 
that would place them in no less favourable a 
position, and these reforms are now to be our con- 
sideration. 

Afterwards to be treated in full, they may be 
•defined in brief as : — 

I. That the limits of expectation out of each 
experiment be carefully and precisely stated. 

II. That subscriptions be dealt with not as in- 
come, but as capital. 

III. That there be a reduction of unproductive 
expenditure. 

IV. That sales on commission be abolished. 
That the societies take up all orders entirely on their 
own responsibility ; and that stock be made in some 
one or more branches. 

V. That customers' own materials be not taken to 
he made up, but that all materials be provided by 
the society. 

VI. That a selection be made within strict limits 
of other goods than the work of gentlewomen in 
which to traffic. 

VII. That a manager be appointed who, subject 
to all due financial checks, shall within well-defined 
limits have undivided authority. 

E 
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I. That the limits of expectation out of each 
experiment be carefully and precisely stated. 

Then if an experiment fall short of the stated 
limits of expectation, let it be written down by so much 
a failure, and unhesitatingly faced as such. For the 
happy case of its success beyond expectation we need 
formulate no course of conduct. 

By careful and precise statement I mean, first in 
the minds of the promoters, next in their appeals to 
subscribers, lastly in their proposals to applicants for 
working membership. The aims of all the work 
societies have been too general. It may be said of 
them, * that they ran too fast uphill at first and have 
been out of breath ever since.' In place of working 
from a small but solid nucleus which should continu- 
ally gather to itself new accretions, they have started 
with a large fair-weather building, of which if any 
part remain to them in the end they will be fortu- 
nate. They have brought down on themselves by 
their lack of study of the position, the necessity for 
more than the ordinary amount of retraction common 
to all human plans. Their success or failure must 
now depend on their capacity for courageously accept- 
ing this necessity. 

Subsistence, remunerative employment, aid to 
subsistence, independence of position, all kinds of 
benefits were to flow from the associated action of a 
certain number of ladies, well-intentioned in the 
extreme, but quite ignorant of the nature of the task 
they were undertaking. 

It is a searching question at this time of day to 
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ask, how many of these benefits have in a general 
way come to the working members ? No stress can 
be laid on isolated cases, unless indeed as evidence 
against the usefulness of the institution putting 
them forward. Let us suppose the Gentlewoman's 
Self-Help Institute, with its 330 members, provides 
three with ^ subsistence. Subsistence in the case of 
gentlewomen can hardly be put at a less rate than 
52i. a year ; thus we have 156i. expended. Let us 
further suppose that the institute provides eight 
members with regular employment at remunerative 
rates, and let us put this at 158. a week for each 
of the eight; we have here a sum of 312?., which 
with the subsistence fund of the three mem- 
bers gives us a total of 468?. But the net cash 
result in a year to the whole 330 members was 
only 426/. 10«. 6c?., even with all the subscriptions 
thrown in, and at a sacrifice of all the labour of the 
workers. 

It was therefore palpably impossible for the in- 
stitute to provide so many as three persons with a 
subsistence and eight with regular employment at 
remunerative rates, even were the 319 remaining 
working members completely ignored in the dis- 
tribution. 

As aids to subsistence we have already found its 
bounties too precarious and too trivial to be relied 
on ; and with regard to independence of position, a 
pen should have been run through that phrase long 
ago. 

How then did it result with my own undertaking? 

s 2 
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In the very beginning I worked out for myself four 
limiting rules. First, never to permit myself to 
pauperise my workers ; secondly, not to permit them 
to lay themselves open to risks to which they were 
plainly unequal ; thirdly, not to enter upon any new 
branch of handiwork unless I or some one of those 
assisting me should have gained practical mechanical 
acquaintance with it ; fourthly, whenever I did take 
up any new branch of handiwork, to collect all 
possible information as to the wages paid in it by 
the trade, and to take a high standard of these 
as my scale of payment. 

I am bound to say quite as much pressure has 
been put upon me by applicants for work to break 
the second rule as to break the first. Such un- 
limited belief have they shown in the saleable 
qualities of their ' fancy work,' that I might have 
stocked twenty depots with goods to be sold on com- 
mission, and have paid all the current expenses of 
my undertaking out of entrance fees collected from 
the poor deluded victims. The most angry indi- 
vidual ever seen in the Telegon School show-room 
^as a lady to whom had been refused the privilege 
of being thus deluded. 

With regard to the third rule, the idea under- 
lying it entered into the whole spirit of the work. 
If amateurship was the fault of capitalist and workers 
alike, it was at least a fault each day would tend to 
•cure if the right means were taken. The right 
means, as they presented themselves to me and to' 
the ladies immediately assisting me, were, first. 
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always in any given set of circumstances to en- 
deavour to ascertain what business people would do 
in like case ; next, to make such difiFerence in the 
conduct of our work, and such only, as the difiFerence 
in our aims appeared to warrant. 

I believed that the principle of natural selection 
prevailed in buying and selling as in so much else,, 
and that the ordinary business methods would have 
the balance of probability in favour of their correct- 
ness. On reflection I might decide that the con- 
ditions under which we worked could consist only 
with a further development in a new direction ; but 
this was to decide in strict conformity with the prin- 
ciple. I do not blind myself to the fact that I 
depart from the business code in employing a body 
of lady workers scattered over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, when professional sempstresses in London 
at 15s. a week could do the work more cheaply (so- 
far as my pocket is concerned), though not better.. 
I depart from the business method, but on reflection 
and in the interest of an object in strict accordance,, 
it is to be believed, with sound economic laws. 

It may here be said that amongst the retractions; 
I myself have to make, is the withdrawal of a phrase- 
formerly used by me, and adhered to by me for a 
long time with some pertinacity. I have for long 
spoken of my work as not that of a charitable asso- 
ciation, but that of a house of business, I knew 
this was not a perfect definition, on the contrary it 
was a very imperfect one, and true only in a very 
limited sense, but I was not clear in my mind how to* 
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express it better. I would now speak of the work as 
not that of a charitable association, nor yet that of 
a house of business, but a special undertaking based 
on a sound economic principle, having training and 
wages for its object. The alteration of phrase gives 
in efiFect a new and very valuable limitation, of which 
more has to be said hereafter. 

On one side, and on one side only, has the busi- 
ness element been strictly preserved — and that is, as 
towards the customer. The manager of one of the 
work societies informs me her society never permits 
worker and customer to come together, as the cus- 
tomer is given to grinding the worker down. A view of 
the case not, to my mind, borne out by facts. At the 
Telegon School worker and customer are not brought 
together, in order that the latter may feel herself as 
fully at liberty to discuss her purchases as she would 
be in a shop. That the customer should feel this is ot 
paramount importance in the true interests of the 
workers. 

Customers come away from most of the Work 
Depots saying, * Ladies' work and therefore very dear, 
though it would be treason to tell them so. Be- 
sides, one never knows how an order will be executed, 
and one cannot make stipulations as one would in a 
shop. We had better go where we can have respon- 
sible people to deal with.' The work societies, it is 
certain, lose many customers in this way. 

Paying my workers at the Telegon School for 
their work whether it be sold or not, and at a price 
previously ascertained to be good in the market, I 
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intercept all loss and risk, and become this respon- 
sible person to the customer. Customers are not to 
be treated as necessary evils, but as the workers' best 
friends ; and not only their requirements, but their 
very prejudices have to be considered. The deamess 
and bad execution of gentlewomen's work have become 
proverbial, and with reason. And thoroughly good 
and very cheap work, being gentlewomen's, still suflFers 
prejudice in the mind of the public through past sins 
against sound economy. It has cost me eleven years 
and an expenditure of many thousands to convince 
a sufficiently large number of persons that, gentle- 
women's work can be both good and cheap ; and it is 
because the expenditure under the head of advertis- 
ing can now be diminished, it is because the work 
now advertises itself over a sufficiently large area, 
that there is a good hope of a distinct profit after 
October next on the work, which profit will be 
divided with the workers. 

The societies would effect a reform which would 
bear them good fruit, if, in place of announcing the 
<5ontrary fact, they claimed authority to put the 
price to all work sent them for sale. It must be 
borne in mind that ladies have rarely a correct stand- 
ard by which to judge the value of their handiwork, 
and as a rule think it worth much more than it is. 
Generally their standard is what they have known 
their work to fetch at bazaars : they expect to be 
paid a trifle, but only a trifle, under this. Fixing 
price by any one not an expert can only be more or 
less ignorant guesswork. The workers cannot pos- 
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siUy become experts, but it behoYes the managers to 
become such for the workers; and they, not the 
workers, should decide the price at which work is to 
be offered for sale. 

Then, and when the societies have effected the 
further reform of buying all work from the worker, 
they too vrill have become sufficiently responsible 
people to the customer ; and in the stray case of a 
purchaser really seeking to get goods below market 
value, they can hold their ground courteously, but all 
the more firmly as being more informed respecting it» 
But what they will find is, that customers bargain 
so much because they are not at all convinced in their 
minds that they are not being overcharged. Give them 
confidence en this head, and one is spared much of 
the bargaining. This is why I have always insisted 
so strongly on preserving the business element as to- 
wards the customer. She was to be the workers' best 
friend ; not because she was to do an act of charity 
in making a purchase, but because she was to have 
her own wants met so well and cheaply, that she 
would be sure to come again when next she needed 
similar articles, and also to send her acquaintances \ 
and thus regular work at regular prices could with 
growing security be given out to an increasingly 
large body of workers, whilst advertising expenses 
became smaller. 

As to the fourth rule, the evidence offered me 
was apparently of the most conflicting kind, and had 
to be reconciled. Thus, one informant, himself an 
employer of female labour in Derbyshire, told me 
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that the women there earned at clocking stockings- 
from 98. to 128. a week — * very little more,' he added^ 
* than they earn at plain sewing. But they do earn 
a little more.' This was in Derbyshire, a manufactur- 
ing county where wages are not low. 

Then I had ladies applying to me for work, who, 
guided by what they had been told in the columns of 
a ladies' newspaper, expected to earn U. a week at 
plain sewing. The newspaper article had said this 
was to be done in London by a good plain sewer 
without diflScultv. On the other hand there were 
the sad tales told of large bodies of sempstresses in 
London, who working for East End houses, or under 
middle-women, earned no more than 48. to 68. a^ 
week. 

Again, in Buckinghamshire, a county where a 
great deal of embroidery is done, very few of the 
workers, a Collector tells me, can earn so much as 
78. 6c?. a week ; those who do so are quite the ex- 
ception. Ireland sends us a large proportion of the 
hand-sewing offered in London ; and wages there are 
lower still. France is also sending us a yearly increas- 
ing supply of very well made underlinen ; and when 
we are incidentally told that a needlewoman in the 
Beauvais district considers her fortune made if she 
be taken on at the Beauvais tapestry works, as then 
she earns a shilling a day and has constant employ- 
ment, we can draw some conclusion as to what the 
average wages are, since there is seen in them such a 
contrast. 

All this was given me to consider, and mean-^ 
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while the expectant gentlewoman with her vision of 
1/. a week earned with ease by plain sewing, was on 
my hands to be provided for as best might be. In 
this dilemma a friend kindlv volunteered to go the 
round of the leading shops in town as an applicant 
for work. If the 1/. a week as regular wage were 
indeed given, I intended to ask work for my workers 
of the shops who gave it. To get at a definite 
result the lady in question took one article of under- 
linen to all ; and in each case, after making her appli- 
cation and having it entertained, asked about what 
price would be paid her for making a garment pre- 
cisely like it. At no place was stock work to be had, 
but in many places good sewers could be taken on for 
order work, which, however, could not be promised 
with absolute regularity. 

In every case but one the remark was made to my 
kind volunteer, ' I suppose you have women under 
you.' Of course this pointed at once to a general 
employment of middle-women. The price offered her 
for making an article similar to the one she produced 
varied from \s. 9cZ. to 2«. 9(i. At one large estab- 
lishment the work was cut out before being given out ; 
in every other case the worker would be given out so 
much material, and whether the order were for one of 
an article or for six, she would have to cut it out, 
and to advantage — otherwise she would be short of 
material — to cut it out, too, as a rule from a made- 
up pattern ; and if she could not do this accurately 
without taking the pattern in pieces, she would have 
to put that together again before returning it. 
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At the one shop where the middle-woman system 
was not brought up, my informant was told that pay at 
the rate of 2s. 9c?. for the article she showed would 
enable her to earn 15«. a week. And were it not 
that she would have more or less cutting out to do, 
which would in my opinion on an average lower the 
wage to 14s. or even 13s. 6d., I could endorse this 
assertion — and for the reason that my order-workers, 
being paid at the rate of 2s. 9c?. for tliis same article, 
my cutter-out delivering the work to them not only 
cut out, but with full directions for meeting any 
special difficulty in the making, they do earn 15s. a 
week at the work. 

In the one case, where Is. 9c?. only was offered for 
making such an article as that produced, it was said, 
' Our women earn from 3?. to 4?. 10s. a week.' 

'But,' said my friend, 'you do not mean to tell 
me I myself could make from six to eight dozen of 
these in the week ? I could not make half a dozen.' 
The reply was, 'Oh, that is not our affair.' And 
there and everywhere else the middle-woman system 
was in full force — from no special liking for it on 
the part of the shopkeeper, it is right to think, but 
because it happens constantly that an order to be 
got in to time must be apportioned amongst several 
workers, and then collected from them ; and full as 
his own hands are, it is much easier for him to have 
one person responsible for this redelivery to him than 
to have ten. For forty years at least agitation has 
been going on against the middle-woman system, 
with small practical result if we are to believe what 
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ve bemr. And the questioQ arises whether the agita- 
tioo has taken the piaetieal form of recDgnisiiig that 
the midiLe-vomeik do eertain definite woik and accept 
certain d^nite le-poiiafailities: and of asking if this 
voik oouU te done as effectirely at a cheaper rate, 
and hr methctd^ less open to abuse. 

The Woman's Protective and Provident Leagne 
has been the means of developing considerable 
financial ability amongst the working women. 
Would it not be p<^sdUe for the League to form 
an association ot 5^n{»tres5es themselves^ to whom 
a loan might, if necessary in the c<ximiencement, be 
made, and whose ubject should be to select some few 
of their own number to fulfil the middle-woman's 
office for the whole at a proper rate of remuneration 
— ^that office being to procure the work fix>m the 
shops, cut it out, give it out. collect and inspect it, 
and when neoessar}-, turn it back ; pay the individual 
workers, redeliver the work to the shopkeeper, and 
meet his reception of it, as satisfieu^tory to him or the 
reverse? 

The suggestion is left for what it be worth with 
those who have more time to give to the question of 
its practicability than I have, and are also better 
able to deal with it. It could be said of the League 
if it undertook this task, what Lord Derby said of 
the coffee tavern originators : * The pioneers of such 
a movement must be prepared to run a little risk. 
One of the advantages of the movement was that if 
it failed, nothing worse would happen than that a 
little money would be lost. If it succeeded, it would. 
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have brought about gradually and unostentatiously 
what might end in being a very great and real social 
reform/ 

To return to the immediate subject — the evidence 
produced seemed to point conclusively to the fact that 
the rate of wages in London for the best paid semp- 
stresses, namely, those on shop order work, was not 
above 158. a week, and was commonly below it by 
so much of this sum as was rightly or wrongly inter- 
cepted by the middle-woman. Upon this evidence I 
decided so to pay my order work as that it should 
give a worker working ten hours daily a wage of from 
14s. to 15«. a week. If a worker be discovered, as 
has been the case in a few instances, giving the work 
out to others at a lower rate, her name is immediately 
removed from the books. The cutters-out do much 
of the work which, in the case of a shop, commonly 
falls on the middle-woman ; and what the cutters-out 
do not do is done by the head of the department — 
so that the wages paid the worker are for sewing 
only, and come immediately into the hands of the 
sempstress. 

We now come to stock work, and a correct decision 
with regard to this was of still greater importance, 
as by far the larger number of the workers prefer 
stock work to order work with its more stringent 
conditions as to time. 

Evidence has been produced as to the wages of 
sempstresses in France. In many parts of Ireland 
(in which country much of the stock work for England 
is made) 7s. 6(2. a week is, I am informed, considered 
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ft Z'»i ^^^^ Brae in the £«triet nrnnd BelEsist the 
pfcT 5« si-cxtvLl:: rigcer tbsiJi th:> vhilst it is lower 
in tibf iisiri*?: r:'':zii Cxk- In the East End of 
\jxj1i'.^u v^herf- alooe m the meCTDpolis stock work 
wccild le •i:-or. sempstresses* wages are said to vaiy 
irxTL -Ij. a w-=«k to 9^ In the course of all my 
research I caT-r never beard &^. a week spoken of in 
eoniKcti>n witit plain sewing on stock work. It 
seemed to me, therefore, that to pay the stock- 
w*>rk«s ope-third less than the order-woriLers would 
he to pat them in a good pneition as to mark^ 
rates. 

Thos on the article of onderlinen taken round to 
the shops, and the payment fn* order work on which 
was put bjthem at frcHn 2^. 9*i. to 1«. 9c{^ the stock- 
worker would be paid by me 1^. lOci. against the 
order-worker's 2*. 9:/. — higher, that is, by Id. and 
all the middle-woman's gains, than the smaller shops' 
order-worker? are paid. As the rate of payment for 
my order-workers is from 14«. to 15«. a week, it 
would at finft sight appear that that of the stock- 
workers being by scale one-third less, would be from 
%B, to 10«. a week. But in consequence of the stock- 
workers keeping on one kind of garment sometimes 
for months together, they attain greater relative 
speed, and some earn as much as 12^. a week. 

Tliis illustration of the conclusions come to in 
the plain sewing branch must stand for what was 
done in every other branch : each was equally well- 
considered* Embroidery in silk and designing for 
the same, it need hardly be said, bring the worker a 
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much higher rate of remuneration than plain sewing 
does. 

It must be understood that the wages as decided 
on in each branch, are paid without abatement for 
the expenses of training amateurs in the production 
of marketable work, nay, in the very habits of work 
itself; without abatement for three-fourths (the 
proportion borne by me) of the expense of trans- 
mission of work, often to and from the most remote 
parts of the kingdom; with no deduction for the 
expense of transmitting money to the worker when 
the sum paid is over \l. ; with no deduction for the 
postage of letters in reply to a worker, unless this be 
incurred through her whim or wilful neglect ; with- 
out abatement for the extraordinary amount of stock 
in the form of unworked-up material necessarily kept 
out for long periods, when the habits of the workers are 
as desultory and uncertain as are those of poor gentle- 
women — or the further extraordinary amount of 
made-up stock necessarily kept in hand on account 
of this same uncertainty of habit. The wages are 
paid on a scale high in the ordinary market; and all 
expenses additional to what would be incurred were 
ordinary workwomen concerned, are intended to be 
met out of what would in a business concern be the 
shopkeeper's profits. 

Later I shall have to show how, by always keep- 
ing in view the educating element in the work, this 
can be done without pauperising the worker. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We started with the proposition that the limits of 
•expectation out of each experiment be carefully and 
precisely stated. 

The initial difficulty that met both the work 
societies and myself was, the unfortunate fact that 
we could so rarely get that most useful auxiliary, ex- 
citement to thrift, on our side. The majority of 
our workers could not look to bettering their posi- 
tion with us, the melancholy hope of preventing its 
getting worse was all they could entertain. The 
work societies met the difficulty boldly by writing 
down their wishes as their programme. On the 
other hand, I have always believed, and I think I 
may say acted on my belief, that in spite of the per- 
sonal unpleasantness connected with such a course, 
to keep our promises well within our powers of per- 
formance was our absolute duty, unless we would cut 
at the very root of self-help. Our workers are an 
exceptionally difficult people to deal with, but to 
buoy them up with fallacious programmes is of as 
little avail as to tell the sick child that the nauseous 
physic it must take will be pleasant to the taste; 
the ruse answers for three minutes, but the illness 
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lasts longer than the three minutes, and there is 
more physic to be taken. 

Bound up with the diflSculty that the majority of 
our workers cannot hope to better their position with 
us, is the very fact that they are gentlewomen. 
When the fine creed, * He is gentil that doth gentil 
deedes,' becomes current in every rank of our society, 
this particular trouble will no longer exist. But 
meanwhile, as says Figaro to Count Almaviva in the 
play, so have we to say to the needy gentlewomen, 
* Vous vous 6tes donne la peine de naitre.' A 
woman of the ordinary hand-working classes is open 
to doing many things whilst remaining at heart 
modest and womanly, which a gentlewoman could 
not do without running grave risk of breaking 
down the barriers both of her modesty and her 
womanliness, and this for the simple reason that the 
things in question were within the etiquette of the 
ordinary hand-working classes, but without the eti- 
quette of the gentlewoman's class. 

Many gentlewomen rise above the etiquette of 
their class, and do whatever their hand finds to do, 
and in the most practical way possible, without any 
damage to their moral fibre or any loss of spiritual 
beauty; but these are the uncommon characters, 
and whilst I have had uncommon characters on ray 
books for a time to whom my work was, as it were, a 
raft to keep themselves afloat on till they could reach 
to something better, it is from the common-place 
people who make up the majority of men and 
women that the main body of our recruits must 
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come. And the faith of these is at all times as the 
faith of the special coterie to which they happen to 
belong, that and nothing higher ; and such as their 
faith is, so are their works. 

When a worker is micivil in her application for 
work, ungracious in her acceptance of the trouble 
taken to put her in the way of it, carping as to the 
conditions without which it would be folly to attempt 
to enter into an engagement towards her, oblivious 
of her own side of the contract, always on the aggres- 
sive in her interpretation of your side of it, you may 
conclude she belongs to a circle where work is con- 
sidered an indignity and a bore, and whether it be 
aid to subsistence or mere pocket money she desire, 
it is a grievance to her that she has to work to get 
it, and in her incivility and ungraciousness she is 
only transferring her sense of a grievance from the 
work to you. 

Then there is the worker who would not for the 
world have a suspicion of trade come between the 
wind and her nobility ; just as in Clough's time it was 
said, that to be an atheist at Oxford was socially pre- 
ferable to being a Dissenter, so to this worker it seems 
much less demeaning to be an object of charity than 
to be engaged in traffic. At present she rather likes 
a dash of charity in any society by which she 
benefits ; it is more respectable. I think I should 
stand higher with her if I would only take moneys 
from the public purse ; but she allows that I may be 
singular to eccentricity, and eccentricity is always 
respectable. 
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One of the ladies assisting me was talking with a 
worker of this class who was living at a home which 
was largely supported by charity, and yet was so 
little flourishing that the necessity for closing it was 
under discussion. Said the lady, *This home of 
yours would have much greater chance of life if the 
charity were withdrawn and it were carried on upon 
the principle of making two ends meet.' *But 
then,' said the worker, with a shocked expression of 
face, * it would be nothing more than a conamon 
lodging-house.' 

All this is but the tradition of her coterie. Retail 
shopkeeping is doubtless not an elevating pursuit. 
If the methods of distribution change, and small 
retail shops come to be in a great measure sup- 
planted by large associations with more of the 
merchant spirit in them, shopkeepers may probably 
benefit by the change quite as much as we, the cus- 
tomers, shall — they may benefit in spirit and yet not 
suffer in pocket. But unfortunately it is the badge 
of trade and not any pettiness of spirit to which 
it inclines, that many gentlewomen seeking to sell 
their work shrink from. In short, there is a great 
deal of false gentility current in the matter. At the 
end of eleven years' association with the employment 
of gentlewomen, I am able to note a great change for 
the better in respect to the esteem in which work is 
held. Eleven years ago workers wasted a vast deal of 
my time and their own in fidgety devices to con- 
ceal from all the world, even from me, the fact that 
they were working. I had numbers of workers on 
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my books professing to be but the medium between 
me and some needy firiend, who when I made the 
rule, as for the purposes of proper training I soon 
found it necessary to do, that I should in all cases be 
in direct communication with the worker herself, 
had to disclose that the needy firiend was but a figure 
of speech. A few, rather than submit to the rule, 
gave up the work. 

At this day I can, as has been said, note a great 
change for the better. Applicants for work are no 
longer timid and hesitating, and discredited in their 
own esteem. On the contrary, they are now rather 
too apt to take one by storm, and to assume a 
mental attitude of flags flying and drums beating in 
honour of * this very superior occasion.* 

All this denotes simply an improvement in the 
public conscience to which the workers conform — 
those belonging to the best sets first. Ten years 
hence it may be one's good fortune to note other 
false gentilities as swept away by a further elevation 
in the public conscience, but meanwhile they add 
greatly to our diflSculties. 

I have said that I made reticence in promise my 
rule in spite of personal unpleasantnesses connected 
with it. My promise to my workers has never ex- 
ceeded this — * Is it aid to subsistence you are looking 
for ? Or if not aid to actual subsistence, is it the 
power to lessen the pressure of family expenses on 
parents or other members of your family ? Or is it 
to make a charity purse ? Any one of these objects 
I can be of use to you in. But if it be subsistence 
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you need, my work, except to a very small number 
amongst you, will not provide it suitably to your 
degree. Take the work if you will, but continue to 
look for some other employment.' 

The word subsistence must include board, lodg- 
ing, and sufficient apparel for the maintenance of 
health. The woman of the ordinary hand-working 
classes is, I can but think, in a prosperous condition, 
if she have a subsistence fund of from 148. to 188» 
a week. Clamour for higher wages than these for 
her will, it may be feared, be quite futile in face of 
foreign competition, and will only tend to make her 
malcontent. A far more beneficent course would be 
to give her a lesson in French thrift, and to provide 
her with practical proof that even 14s. a week holds: 
possibilities both of saving and of recreation. 

But when we come to the gentlewoman thrown 
totally on her own resources, it would be only pseudo- 
Badical cant to deny that what her sister of the 
ordinary hand- working classes might prosper on, 
she could only sutfer on ; even though she had 
the bravest, most healthy spirit conceivable. More 
especially under the head of lodging would her 
necessary expenses be heavier ; and the point where 
she would first pinch herself would be the vital one 
of food. A gentlewoman thrown totally on her own 
resources is deplorably situated if her subsistence 
fund be under one pound a week. Therefore for 
applicants for work who state that they rmist make 
a living by it, I have but one reply, ' Take the work 
if you will, but do not think of it otherwise than as 
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of a wavside inn at wliich to rest till sach time as 
voa can make bett»' provision for yourself.' This 
waydde inn it has be^i to not a few ; many of whom 
have been sinc«ely grateful for it. 

A gentlewoman with only her own resources 
to torn to, diould always seek employment where 
lodging is provided her in part payment for her 
labours, for the reason that lodging will rarely he 
reckoned against her at its full value to her, and as 
often as not will occasion her employer little, if any, 
additional outlay. But when aid to subsistence only 
is needed, this very fiust may tell the other way. 
The lodging of a girl living with her parents or with 
other relatives as a rule, it may be said, causes no 
one additional outlay ; and it is therefore no object 
with her, but the very reverse, to obtain employment 
where lodging is given in part payment. 

Again, a girl in this position often renders valu- 
able household services that do not take up many 
hours of her day, but which, without her, would 
necessitate the engagement of a second and perhaps 
confidential servant. So that she can, without any 
money expenditure on her side, repay to those she 
lives with a large part of, if not all, the expense of 
her board. In this case the work she has from me 
may with great advantage to her provide her with 
the money for dress, doctor's bills, and small personal 
needs generally ; and may indeed give her in addi- 
tion something to lay by. 

Again, I have governesses for yeai-s going on and 
oflf my books accordingly as they are with or without 
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an engagement, or have or have not engagements 
for the whole of the day. Again, there are girls 
with invalid relatives for whose sake they are bound 
to remain at home. These cannot go out and make 
selection of work which might otherwise be very 
suitable, and perhaps highly remunerative. These 
axe happy if they can find work which is brought to 
their very hands ; work on which they have to ex- 
pend no money, that they can take up at intervals, 
that brings them moderate pay, and leaves them 
what it rarely finds them, experts with the needle. 

And here we are brought to a point of diflFer- 
ence between my regulations and those of the work 
societies. Nearly all, if not all, the work societies 
have some such rule as that of the Gentlewomen's 
Self-Help Institute which runs as follows, * Any lady 
wishing to become a working member must make 
application to the secretary, stating her circum- 
stances and income, also furnish two letters of recom- 
mendation (one from a clergyman preferred) testify- 
ing to her being a lady by birth, of good reputation, 
and necessitous.' 

The course I adopt is, to take on any lady who 
applies, provided I have work for her, and she gives 
promise of becoming a good worker and of a dis- 
position to submit to the training necessary to make 
her such. From all the information I can gather, 
the practical result of this course is, that, as a body, 
my workers are as necessitous (neither more nor less 
so) as are the working members of the societies ; 
whilst they have not had to make any humiliating 
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affirmations, nor to provide certificates that must 
often be models in the art of putting things. I have 
asked the manager of one of the Work Institutes for 
the society's definition of the word necessitous. She 
has answered, as I had anticipated, that it jcould not 
be made a pounds, shillings, and pence matter. I 
cannot find that she holds to any definition what* 
ever. 

There may be thirty people out of the four or 
five hundred on my books who are not in any usual 
sense of the word necessitous. That it is right and 
fit these thirty people who are not necessitous should 
have work if they wish for it, I shall show later on. 
What I wish to point out now is, that a far more 
effectual winnowing than can come of affirmations 
and certificates goes on amongst my workers, from 
the fact that I demand good work and strict disci- 
pline in return for the payments I make. So long 
as the work societies permit their working members 
full rein in selection of work to do, then to do it as 
ill or well as their unaided knowledge teaches them,, 
to do it too at any such utterly irregular intervals as 
may suit them, so long will they have to form regu- 
lations against, and be overrun by, a crowd of appli- 
cants for membership whose main idea is that it 
would be ' great fun and rather useful ' to make a 
little money by the work of one's own fingers, and 
who find in the uncertainty of a sale something of 
the excitement of a lottery. 

But the young lady who, im prompted by pressing 
need, will sit for even two hours a day running tuck* 
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and seaming seams to a pattern she may not throw 
aside for another any moment the fancy take her ;. 
who, more potent test still, has, if need be, to submit 
to be told at the end that her seaming is slovenly,, 
and her tucks awry ; who, most potent test of all^ 
finds that though her two hours of presumed toil 
seem to break terribly into her day of amusement,, 
her work, what with getting it out and packing it 
away again, examining yesterday's achievement and 
mapping out to-day's, makes no progress to speak 
of, and that in a month she has not earned what she- 
was told she could earn in a week — the young lady^ 
who, with all her legitimate needs met from other 
sources, can yet do this, is so remarkable a character 
that for the sake of the race she ought to be en- 
couraged. 

A lady's selection of work for herself is mad& 
with a view generally to what is easy, always to what 
is interesting. Unfortunately my selection of work 
for her is made always with a view to what is not 
very easy, generally to what appears tedious. She 
brings out her perpetual sunflowers and poppies and 
apple-blossoms, her etched d'oyleys, her watercolours^ 
her birthday cards — ^a whole array of pleasant idle- 
nesses she is pleased to term work. She is unalterably 
convinced I could sell them if I chose ; that there 
are the people to buy them if only they could be got 
at ; and she harbours a suspicion that I have a tinge 
of malignity in my character that alone hinders me 
from taking them. If she be not necessitous, the 
negotiations will commonly fall through abruptly 
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-when she sees certain work oflfered her for the very 
reason that wealthy women, finding it tedious to do 
for themselves, will therefore be the more easily 
induced to buy it when done by others. 

Experience has marked out in my mind very 
<jlearly the degree of need my work is best suited 
to meet. It is the people whom sums vai-ying 
from 8Z. to 34Z. a year would free from many 
embarrassing circumstances, whom I can help with 
most effect. There are thousands of gentlewomen 
left with narrow means, who cannot make income 
and the most economical expenditure balance by 
some such small sums as those I speak of ; and in 
this way my work, supplying these small sums, can 
and does efface a vast amount of weak and anxious 
leaning on richer relatives or acquaintances, whose 
almsgiving, often insufficient, benefits the character 
of neither giver nor receiver. 

Want of this sort is necessarily not so terrible as 
utter destitution ; but it may entail severe suffering, 
and the sufferer, pinching first on the vital point of 
food, may approach starvation almost more nearly, 
because more secretly, than would the utterly desti- 
tute. Moreover, whilst utter destitution is decidedly 
rare amongst gentlewomen as a class, so rare that it 
should not be beyond the power of such agencies as 
the Working Ladies' Guild to meet, want of the 
kind I have described is painfully common, and 
scarcely excites the amount of commiseration it jus- 
tifies. Want that 8Z. a year (which 8Z. is not 
forthcoming) would relieve, may seem to many 
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well-to-do people scarcely to deserve the name. But 
to many poor gentlewomen it means wear and tear 
of nerves injurious in the extreme, a starving of 
mind and body. To relieve want of this kind, and 
that not by almsgiving, but by the proffer of wages, 
does not sound magnificent ; nevertheless it has ap- 
peared to me good practical work in the field of 
equalising welfare. 

The conditions under which from 8i. to 20Z. 
a year can be earned with me at plain sewing, 
or from 12Z. to 35Z. a year at silk embroidery, 
are quite compatible with a fair amount of social 
life and the supervision of a small household. The 
worker will probably be the better for having fewer 
idle moments, and I see no counterbalancing evil 
she will suffer. We have the testimony of Dr. 
Lauder Brunton to needlework as a ' healthy em- 
ployment for ladies, inasmuch as it does not over- 
exert the brain or the body, but gives a gentle 
stimulus to both. It acts as a safety-valve for 
emotion, and for the daily worries of life, which 
none of us can escape, and which are so much more 
hurtful than work.' To its value to the intellect we 
have the testimony of one of the most intellectual of 
men and most subtle of observers. ' Methinks,' says 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, * it is a token of healthy and 
gentle characteristics, when women of high thoughts 
love to sew.' 

The conditions under which, in the case of 
plain sewing, 128. a week (31i. a year) on stock 
work, and 158. a week (39Z. a year) on order 
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work can be earned, are onerous, because social 
pleasures and household cares must then play but 
a small part in the life. To earn these sums de- 
mands adroitness with the needle, and perhaps ten 
hours' work daily. There are many workers on my 
books who earn as much as this per week, but not as 
much per year, since they take* some weeks' holiday 
in the course of the year. To such the work is not 
onerous. 

In the case of silk embroideries, to earn li. a 
week and upwards, a worker would need to be 
especially skilful and also to give long hours a day 
to the work. 

Unfortunately, if the needs of a poor gentle- 
woman absolutely demand that she should earn as 
a sempstress some such sum as 392. a year, or as 
an embroideress 52/. a year, the mental stress she 
is under to get that sum weakens her power of 
work. In truth, in no class of society can work be 
said to be satisfactory unless the earnings overpass 
the legitimate needs in some measure, if only by three 
or four pounds a year. Therefore, if a gentlewoman's 
absolute needs approach too nearly to the sums named,, 
she is on wrong ground if she decide to take my work 
wherewith to meet her needs — always provided she 
be equal to or can obtain other employment. 

But there is another side to the whole matter 
quite as important as that of earnings — unless, in- 
deed, it may be said to be this same question of 
earnings coming up in other guise, and as affecting, 
not poor gentlewomen only, but all wage-earning; 
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needlewomen in the country. Those who have studied 
the social life of England will agree with me, I think, 
that there has heen a time during this century, when 
the rule was that no woman should work who, from 
a money point of view, could aflford not to do so. 
This time may be roughly said to lie between the 
close of the fourth decade of the centiu-y and the 
opening of the seventh. The close of that fourth 
decade had been signalised, it will be remembered, 
by the adoption of Free Trade in England. During 
the twenty years next ensuing, the country under the 
new regimen made immense advances in riches ; not 
in sober, steady fashion, but, as has been said, by 
leaps and bounds. There was a great deal of money 
made, and it even seemed to behove those who had 
not made it to appear as though they had done so. 
The fact of money-making standing by itself has 
nothing very elevating about it, and if that fact had 
to find expression of itself, standing alone, the ex- 
pression would reasonably take mean forms. And 
one form of expression it now took to itself was, that 
all the women of England above the hand- working 
classes as a body abjured work to the best of their 
ability. To work did then seem to imply that you 
had not money enough to pay others to work for you. 
And here was a feeling so admirably calculated to 
get hold of the smaller side of feminine nature that 
never was contagion more readily spread. All the 
old housewifery industries, so suitable and so dignified 
for the women of the upper and middle classes, were 
extinguished : the Berlin wool-work and conserves 
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era went out with ignominy and scoffing — for the 
new generation were flippant enough laughers — and 
the new era of idleness came in, idleness pure and 
simple. 

Now that it had been decided that ' not to work 
was honourable,' the opportunity afforded by the 
advent of sewing machines was eagerly snatched at, 
and needlework threatened to become a lost art. As 
we find philologists recording with enthusiasm the 
existence of one aged dame, in the remoter districts 
of Cornwall, who had the Cornish Keltic still on her 
tongue — so we might have had antiquaries recording 
with equal enthusiasm the existence of one ancient 
dame who, buried in the wilds of some slow-moving, 
old-fashioned agricultural district, had all the old 
artful uses of the needle still at her conmiand. 

But before anything of this could be brought 
about a reaction set in. Powerful influences, coming 
in an unlooked-for direction, bore down the idle 
tendencies of the time before more than one genera- 
tion had been corrupted. The High Church party 
began to preach everywhere, with great force of 
example, the creed ' work is worship.' The younger 
women of the upper and middle classes went over to 
the High Church party almost in a body — for women 
far more than men suffer from the vulgar love of 
masquerading it in the garb of beliefs into the heart 
of which they never enter. But work was so strong 
a passion with the devout of the party, that even its 
loosest outskirts felt the influence ; society adopted 
the idea into its glib patois, and nowadays when a 
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lady is apologetic respecting the fact of her giving 
her time to work we feel she is somewhat old-fashioned 
or thinks us so. 

This very fashionableness the real members of 
the party — and they are to be counted by hundreds 
of thousands, and their self-sacrificing diflBcult lives 
are their testimony — must often have deeply re- 
sented ; but it has by no means proved an un- 
mitigated evil. It has at least brought about this 
desirable result — that the poor gentlewoman has no 
longer to break through the code of her set when 
necessity bids her work. Her real diflBculty now is, 
that the effect of the twenty years' reign of idleness 
remains with her. As she comes into my hand she 
is commonly incapable of doing any one thing in the 
world well. She is often an ignorant and slovenly 
housekeeper ; she is a most ineflBcient needlewoman ; 
she has an almost inveterate repugnance to rule; 
her reasoning powers are practically undeveloped. It 
is a thing to be noted by everyone when we come 
across a worker who, in the outset, as we say, thinha 
over her work. 

But when a worker goes off my books, if she have 
worked for me any period over six months, it is an 
equally unusual thing if she have not been made a 
fair needlewoman. Let me have had her in training 
twelve months or two years, and it will be impossible 
not to see that she has become intellectually mc^e 
orderly. She begins to help us by forming methods 
for herself. Then, having been all through those 
months quietly but steadily compelled into thorough- 
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ness in respect to one occupation of her life, it is 
unreasonable to suppose she will not have become 
more thorough in respect to others. I have indeed 
a theory that the gift of beautiful needlework can 
scarcely consort with a badly ordered household, and 
as we always say my workers are a very marrying 
set (I had the pleasure of seeing the names of three 
in one day's Times) an important social influence 
here sets in. These young wives being fine needle- 
women, of methodic and observant habits, should do 
something towards improving their generation. 

So I aflBrm that if, as is possible, there be thirty 
people on my books who are not necessitous in any 
usual sense of the word, it is yet right and fit that 
these thirty people should have work if they wish for 
it. Apart from the habit of thoroughness they will 
acquire, their influence as good needlewomen, and 
therefore (an almost certain consequence) lovers of 
good needlework, is wanted. The personnelle of my 
body of workers changes very frequently. They 
become richer, or maybe they become poorer : they 
marry or they take situations : sometimes, of course, 
they merely tire of their work, or resent the zealous 
criticism that alone has brought that work to a point 
where apologies are no longer needed for its short- 
comings, but where, on the contrary, challenges to 
comparison can with sjifety be made. 

All these causes combining, it is probable that 
since 1869 I have had not less than two thousand 
gentlewomen under training for periods of not less 
than six months ; many of them for two or three years. 
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Ifot 5 per cent, of these two thousand gentlewomen 
^ould have submitted to this training had it not 
l)een the indispensable condition to their receiving 
work, and work having for its corollary wages. I 
have been told by a lady much interested, that at 
"Watford, in spite of successful industrial exhibitions 
two years following, and in spite of the very moderate 
terms demanded, a class for technical instruction 
in needlework on the German system could not be 
formed, because a sufficient number of entries could 
not be obtained to render it remunerative. When a 
governess shall find it advantageous from the point 
of view of salary to announce, as she would her Hano- 
verian Grerman, her Parisian French, her Cambridge 
diploma, that she is a certificated needlewoman of 
the London Institute or some other technical school, 
then such schools will have a flourishing life enough. 
Here without fear of contradiction we may say de- 
mand induces supply. If fine needlework is again 
to be the beautiful and precious product of the land 
it once was, the mass of the people must be inter- 
penetrated with the true idea of it. 

Dr. Falke, in his ^ Art in the House,' explains 
that it is not so much to the artist or decorator as to 
the inhabitant of the house that he addresses his re- 
marks ; as it is from the mass of the people that any 
healthy and permanent revival of art must take its 
rise. It is said on. this subject, ' Only when a con- 
sciousness of the appearance of things becomes 
sufficiently general to affect the majority, is it that 
the sense of the beautiful present in all minds is 
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quickened into action and stamps the productions of 
an age with the originality that presents to us, once 
more, art in a new style. It is indifference to the 
look of things amounting to unconsciousness, that is 
the prime cause of the chaotic state in which modem 
decorative art lies.' 

Let us put ' needlework ^ in place of ' modem 
decorative art,' and the whole passage becomes as 
specifically as it is generally applicable. Seven years 
ago the English public in mass had not the first 
notion of what good needlework is. Applicants for 
work by hundreds have applied to me, many of them 
assuring me that their cleverness with the needle was 
proverbial, whose idea of good sewing, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, was no more than the tacking 
two pieces of long cloth together with cotton strong 
enough to hold them as long as the material should 
last. It was literally * indifference to the look of 
things amounting to unconsciousness.' For some 
two thousand I can vouch that all this has been 
changed. And as it is a change with a tendency to 
widen out laterally as well as vertically, these two 
thousand should do something towards leavening the 
mass, and bringing about the day when, once more, 
^ a consciousness of the appearance of things becomes 
suflBciently general to affect the majority,' and we 
are a nation of needlewomen again. 

Then employers, having a craving for beautiful 
needlework about them, will by preference take 
governesses, schoolmistresses, servants, sempstresses, 
who have the ability for it ; the impetus they have 
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hitherto lacked will be given to the life of the tech- 
nical schools ; these will become an economic need, 
and nothing but incapable management will hinder 
them from being self-supporting. 

It has been stated that not five per cent, of these 
two thousand gentlewomen would have submitted to 
my training, had it not been an indispensable con- 
dition to their receiving work and wages ; wages, too, 
it must be observed, that should commence im- 
mediately and not be in prospective and subject to 
a previous acquirement of skill, nor divide them from 
their present home life. And when I am met, as 
we all are frequently met, by the objection that the 
employment of gentlewomen in such industries as 
plain sewing, dressmaking, &c. interferes with the 
employment of the poor, it seems to me that there 
is more than one suflBcient answer. The first answer 
that arises, because the easiest to support, is, that 
the true aim of beneficence being to equalise welfare 
rather than wealth, it has to be considered that our 
workers as a body are essentially as needy, have as 
many of their legitimate needs unprovided for, that 
is, as the ordinary dressmaker or sempstress. 

Such of them of whom this cannot be said pro- 
duce so little as to be incapable of affecting the 
labour market in any calculable degree by the amount 
of their production. The only mode in which they 
can affect the labour market in any calculable degree, 
and herein lies our second answer, is through the 
enlarged and cultivated interest excited in the mani- 
fold industries appertaining to the needle, bringing 
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these into increased request — a state of things which 
it would seem can hardly fiul to have its influence 
for good on the wages of needlewomen. 

It must indeed be distinctly noted here, that 
gentlewomen employing themselves on needlework 
for sale do not enter into competition with the 
ordinary sempstresses, their own countrywomen, but 
with the French and Swiss supplies. These last are 
the true competing, and therefore wage-governing, 
power at present on the market for needlework. The 
English needlewoman is paid the same wage as the 
French needlewoman, with a certain sum in addition 
for vicinity to the customer, ease and rapidity of com- 
munication, access without payment of duty to ma- 
terials specially suitable to the English taste. What 
the French wage and this added sum amount to, is 
and must be the English wage. The advent of the 
gentlewoman on the market means, if she hold her 
ground, so much less foreign work imported. 

It may here be remarked that, whilst there may 
be thirty members on my books who are not in any 
usual sense of the word necessitous, there are also 
some twenty probably who axe not gentlewomen. I 
am not so careful to defend the presence of these ; 
they have been taken on at odd intervals ; some in 
ignorance of their status in society, others in full 
knowledge of this, and because the work promised to 
l)e of great value to them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wb now come to our second proposed reform, namely^ 
* That subscriptions be dealt with not as income, but 
as capital.* 

Let us take the Grentlewomen's Self-help In- 
stitute. In the year ending December 1874, this 
society received in public contributions 625?. 28. Sd. 
I have not the report for 1875. In the year ending 
December, 1876, the society received in public contri- 
butions 836Z. 1«. \\d. In 1877 these reached only 
447^.188. In 1878 they were 522?. 5«. Thus in the 
four years out of the society!s eleven years' existence 
of which I have particulars, it has swallowed up what 
might have been 2,431?. 7«. 7(i. of capital. In the 
eleven years it cannot have disposed of less than 
5,000?. The contention is, that had the society been 
bound to treat this 5,000?. as capital and not as in- 
come ; had it been bound, that is, to produce this 
5,000?. at the end of the eleven years intact, it would 
have been compelled into truer commercial courses ; 
it would have invited custom on the only proper 
basis, good value for money received ; it would have 
sought out for its workers the most saleable kinds of 
work, and not have left each one to make her own 
little experiment ; it would have acquired such a 
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fund of experience as should now be not the least 
valuable of its possessions — and all this to the infi- 
nitely greater advantage of the pockets of the workers 
themselves, whilst removing the taint of pauperism 
from them. The most radical mistake the work 
societies have made is this treatment of subscrip- 
tions as income and not as capital. It is notable 
that those whose subscriptions are proportionately 
to the number of their members largest, are in results 
least eflfective. 

The object of the societies was to find a market 
for the labour of their members, not to make pen- 
sioners of them. What did they want with an in- 
come of some hundreds ? And what could they do 
without capital ? In the first place it was, to appro- 
priate Mr. Watherston's illustration, to travel on an 
unknown and insecure road, from which by one's 
own special request all the usual landmarks had been 
removed. The most successful commercial men will 
tell us they can distinctly recognise that their great- 
est advances in life have been preceded by periods in 
which they suflfered the sharp spur of losses. It was 
then they tested in every part the machinery of their 
business ; it was then they devised new and ingenious 
economies and planned new enterprises. Every one 
has seen at some time or other, when stopping at a 
railway station, an oflBcial passing down the train 
and testing the wheels of each carriage with his 
hammer. An analogous process is continually going 
on in all well-conducted businesses, and never more 
actively than at a time of losses. 
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But the societies do not recognise such unpleasant 
Idnts to do better as losses are. We do not find the 
word in their vocabulary — ^operations have been 
limited,' ^results fall short;' regretful reference is 
made to the ' great depression in trade,' but not a 
word of great losses suflfered by them in money. The 
•only remedy it seems to occur to them to apply to a 
deficit, is a more urgent appeal to the liberality of 
the public. 

* We must bear in mind that the societies are by 
Tio means asked to act as ordinary traders. To recur 
to what has been said previously, if it be contended 
that they are deleterious as almsgiving associations, 
it may also be asserted that to advise them to take 
up the position of an ordinary house of business, is 
to advise them to an impossibility. But there is a 
third position that may be taken up, of which we 
have a great and successful example constantly before 
fis. It is this position the writer had in her,mind 
when she defined her own work as not that of a 
charitable association, nor yet that of a house of 
business, but as that of a special undertaking based 
on a sound economic principle, and having training 
and wages for its object. 

The ground she thought out for herself was this, 
that there was no necessity to demand as a test of 
success, and as a condition of sound economics, that 
her work must be remunerative in the way a business 
to be called a success must be. Her undertaking 
need not be remunerative in that sense, but it must 
1)6 self-supporting ; the capital must be kept intact. 
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it ought to pay interest, and it should supply a risk 
fund. 

It has been said we have the example of one 
such great and successful undertaking constantly be- 
fore us. I refer to our Post-office. One law govern* 
ing our Post-office is that in every branch it must 
pay its way. When the money orders under 10«. in 
value were found to cost more than the penny fee- 
then charged on them, though the total loss was 
only a few thousands out of a yearly revenue of some 
millions, yet the principle governing the office wa» 
not departed from; the fee was raised to 2(i. in 
spite of the threatened unpopularity of the change* 
Every branch of the Post-office has to be self-support- 
ing. At the same time the Post-office must not make 
too much money. It has to make large contributions 
to the revenue, but these must not be too large. No- 
sooner is there any great rise in its receipts than 
warnings are uttered both in the Press and in the 
House that to trade profitably is not the sole reason 
for its existence, and that the time has again come 
to make postal accommodation still cheaper and yet 
more efficient. 

This is the kind of position we who have for the 
reason of our commercial existence the training and 
employment of poor gentlewomen, can with advan- 
tage take up. 

There are special difficulties in the way of the 
employment of poor gentlewomen. If this were not 
the case, no special organisation for their assistance 
would be needed. And the writer does not at all 
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anticipate, as some do, that, as a class, they will de- 
velop any special talent, artistic or otherwise. In the 
first place, it is a pure mistake to suppose that refine- 
ment of thought and manners is specially congenial to 
the art faculty. The great artists of the world have 
been of the people far more than the great writers 
have. And it is important to remember that the 
gentlewomen of our day have no hereditary culture 
in art handiwork, and that there is strong reason to 
believe this hereditary culture to be pre-eminently 
valuable to the art craftsman or art craftswoman. 
There are whole districts in France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, where it is the common possession of* 
the ordinary hand-working classes. 

Let us instance the Kensington School of Art 
Needlework — let the manager take on twenty young 
English gentlewomen : the probability is that she 
has not secured such good working material as though 
the conditions of the school allowed her to take on 
twenty young Frenchwomen of the hand- working 
classes. 

In all likelihood fifty years hence, under the pre- 
sent energetic desire of the whole community to^ 
promote superior educational methods, this state of" 
affairs will have become obsolete — but not for one 
class only ; for all classes alike. Meanwhile it will 
not be gainsaid by any who have had experience in 
the matter — and they are those who are best qualified' 
to speak — ^that the diflBculties in the way of the 
employment of the uninstructed, undisciplined poor 
gentlewomen who bear down upon us in such masses^ 
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^re so great as to make a profitable trade in their 
i¥ork something so near akin to an impossibility as 
to be out of the discussion for many years to come. 
By profitable trade I mean such as the trader shall live 
by, and which shall also fulfil his reasonable hopes of 
growing richer as the years advance. I do not wish to 
infer that individual gentlewomen cannot and do not 
join the workshops of regular traders and become as 
much a source of profit to these as any of their 
ordinary workpeople. I, and doubtless the work 
societies also, have workers on our list who would he 
profitable to anyone who should employ them. But 
tts the unskilled and undisciplined workers out- 
number them by at least fifty to one, their in- 
fluence for good on our balance-sheets can scarcely 
be perceptible. 

It follows, then, that to advise the societies to 
take up the position of an ordinary house of business 
is to advise them to something very near akin to an 
impossibility ; nevertheless it may be competent to 
assert that their capital should be kept intact ; that 
they should accept no more annual subscriptions, as 
such ; that if they do not actually form themselves 
into so many limited liability companies, yet sub- 
scriptions to them should be treated as regards a 
balance-sheet as though they were subscriptions for 
shares in a company, and not something to be con- 
sumed within the year ; that interest should be paid 
•on the capital ; and that a suflBcient reserve or risk 
fund should be gradually collected. 

We must stay here a moment to give some 
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thought to the new position the working members of 
a society are brought into through the new policy 
entered on by their committee. With the subscrip- 
tions treated as though they were subscriptions for 
shares in a company, and not something to be con- 
sumed within the year ; with interest paid on these 
capitalised subscriptions, the working members are 
no longer paupers. The first goal, in short, has been 
2nade. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

But it may be said, when most of the work societies 
cannot now, with the use of all their subscriptions, 
make two ends meet, it seems but a sorry jest to oflFer 
them what has preceded as their new programme. 

The answer is that an entire change of policy is 
required. For the formula propounded by the com- 
mittee at 42 Somerset Street, that * the essence of a 
training school is to sacrifice itself to its workers,* 
let us substitute that, * a training school started by 
subscriptions must be made self-supporting within 
a short time, or else closed as unsuccessful,' and 
financial mistakes will instantly assume in the minds 
of all in authority the importance they never fell 
ultimately to assert for themselves. Grood finance 
will become a leading idea in the minds of all 
concerned. And it must never be forgotten that 
bad finance does not mean merely straitened funds.. 
Bad finance has an inherent tendency to carry with 
it a slovenly state of affairs generally. If one's coal 
bill be 15Z. a year when it should be no more than 
lOZ., it need not be that the rooms are kept at a 
greater heat in consequence ; it is much more pro- 
bable that the fires are only half cared for. 

And not only the Somerset Street Institution with 
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its training school, but those work societies also who 
have wages for their sole object are bound to make 
good finance their leading idea. The ordinary trader 
has a sufficiently powerful incentive to it in his in- 
dividual interest. On the other hand the extreme 
fiketchiness of the aims of the work societies forms 
a direct incentive to waste. A sufficiently stringent 
programme is the richest gift that could be oflered 
them ; it would be of more money value to them 
than all their subscriptions have proved. 

We will suppose our work societies with their 
year's subscriptions, as they come in, capitalised, 
with no surplus cash to fall back upon to cover a 
deficit ; with the rigid rule laid down for them 
indeed that they are not to sufler a deficit. Economy 
will now have become the order of the day, and 
attention will early be called to the xmproductive 
expenditure. Our third proposed reform, * that 
there be a reduction of unproductive expenditure,' 
will come up for consideration in most natural 
sequence. The officials vdll of themselves develop a 
very useful passion for expenditure with returns, and 
a corresponding suspicion of expenditure that appears 
to bring nothing back into their society's purse. 
And it does certainly strike the writer that the out- 
goings without returns have been very excessive in 
the case of such of the work societies as give par- 
ticulars to the public. They appear much over- 
weighted in such items as rent, salaries, &c., when 
these are put in the form of a percentage on their 
sales. 
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But good finance is not only cautious ; it is also 
bold. Our fourth reform points to a course bolder 
by far than that at present adopted by the societies, 
but of a boldness which if it cannot be sustained will 
virtually decide the main question for each society^ 
that question being, Is this society in any way equal 
to providing gentlewomen with remimerative employ* 
ment ? Our fourth reform then is, ' That sales on 
commission be abolished, that the societies take up 
orders entirely on their own responsibility, and that 
stock be made in some one or more branches.' 

Of late poor gentlewomen have had a very deluge 
of advice as to saleable work and how to sell it. 
A book has even been written on this last point, in 
which the counsel is given that the gentlewoman in 
search of a sale for her work should have her name 
on as many of a new sort of exhibitions as she can, 
and that she should keep a book of all the articles 
she has out at the various places, and that whenever 
she effects a sale she should cross off the articles sold. 
This kind of proceeding cannot be compared to any- 
thing higher than the purchase of lottery tickets 
entered into with so much eagerness by the Italian 
peasantry, the interest in which forms a main part 
of the excitement of their life. Any information 
the poor gentlewoman has as to what articles to send 
to the various institutions is scarcely more to be 
relied on than is the Italian's forecast as to what will 
prove a lucky number in the lottery. 

Then, in the matter of the advice as to saleable 
work yet more generally and lightly given. Versa- 
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tility is evidently in the minds of the advice-givers 
the quality 'par eiccdlence of the successful wage- 
earner. One day a paragraph will appear suggesting 
that baskets tastefully fitted up must take with the 
pubKc, and wonder is expressed that more of these 
are not foimd at the depots of the various work 
societies. Another day sees the painting of china 
and terra-cotta buttons advanced as likely to be easy 
and remimerative. Then a hoUand cabin bag being 
suddenly needed for a sea voyager, and unsuccessful 
search being made at the work depots, wonder is 
again expressed; it is suggested that such bags 
would be admirable things for members of work 
societies to produce. 

Another coxmsellor has a belief only in large and 
ambitious pieces of work, such as window curtains, 
piano backs, knitted counterpanes, three-fold screens ; 
she, however, tempers her advice by adding that the 
worker should in working make choice of such 
articles only as would be useful in her own house- 
hold if she fail to dispose of them elsewhere. * This,* 
she says, * is one of the great principles in working 
which I forgot to mention before, namely, never to 
begin a piece of work which you will not be glad to 
keep to yourself if it fails to sell. It is a maxim I 
keep constantly in mind, and recommend to the care- 
ful consideration of each reader.' Here is advice 
about as practical as that of the French princess, 
who when she was told there was not bread enough 
for the poor people, suggested they should fall back 
on buns. 
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This counsellor, whose little work is as great a 
mixture of sound and unsound advice as an untidy 
girl's work-basket is of useful and useless odds and 
ends, carries her belief in versatility to the point of 
writing thus : — * The very first thing to aim at is 
the cultivation of the faculties of observation and 
foresight. WTien a new thing comes out, be it wood- 
carving, lace-making, crewel-work, or china-painting, 
learn it, teach yourself, or have one or two lessons, 
but do it at once ; do not wait till it is a year old 
and then begin because every one else is doing it — 
like a sheep. If there is money to be made in it 
(beyond your 2s. a day) it must be made in that 
first year, while instruction is needed and patterns 
are scarce. But even in this you must use judg- 
ment. Hundreds of kinds of work are introduced 
which die a natural death in six months. You must 
have the talent to foretell whether it is likely to last 
long enough to make it worth your while to master 
it thoroughly ; you must then have the power of 
observing when the passion for it is beginning to 
decline, and without a regret you must give it up at 
once and turn your attention to something else.' 

We have here laudation of the very evil that has 
done more than anything else to bring the work of 
gentlewomen into bad repute. Think of it ; wood- 
carving to be learned in one or two lessons, to be 
practised some six or twelve months, to be given up 
without a regret at the end of that time. I know a 
wood-carver in an old cathedral city, who will tell 
you that though he be seventy years of age, there 
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is never a year he has not discovered new subtleties 
in his art ; and who would advise you that if after 
once entering on it, it were likely you could give it 
up without a regret, for Heaven's sake to keep out of 
it altogether. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
association lately formed to promote really artistic 
wood-carving demands of its students a three years' 
apprenticeship, following on a certain amount of 
preliminary study at some school of design. 

This same writer from whom my quotation was 
taken, has herself said later on in her work, * In 
olden times, beautiful pieces of work, which still give 
pleasure to all who look at them, were produced by 
women with far fewer advantages than we have at 
present. Modem women possess the same number 
of fingers, and ought to possess more intelligence 
than their great-grandmothers. Why, then, is there 
such a falling oflf in their productions ? It surely is 
better and more satisfactory to work one good thing 
which will last, than to fritter away one's time in 
producing fifty indiflferent ones, which in the course 
of a few years will have been lost or destroyed ;' 
and also, * I am quite aware that rubbish does sell 
sometimes, and I do not blame the girl who paints 
Easter cards at la. each, or the girl who makes IZ. a 
week by crochet antimacassars, for turning the bad 
taste of the public to their profit, but I say that 
there can be no permanent market for such goods, 
and that as taste improves the demand for them 
must decline.' 
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This, I say with pleasure, is sound doctrine, for 
which she cannot have too many readers. The pity 
of it is; that it is the unsound teaching, which she 
herself will, it is certain, quickly discard, that will 
most often be taken and the other left. 

But, apart from poverty of execution, what comes 
under the present regulations of the work societies 
of all this advice-giving ? Let us take the advice as 
to the baskets and the holland cabin-bags. It sounds 
plausible enough to the amateur, and it is no more 
than a chance whether scores of these articles be sent 
in to the depots during the next few months, or 
whether none be sent in. Knowledge will not 
govern the matter in any degree. A worker de- 
termining to devote her money and her labour to 
baskets and holland cabin-bags will not know whether 
she have fifty competitors against her or none. 

It is just as though in some one of the great 
lA>ndon shops, any one who had it in his or her mind 
that a certain article, say, sky-blue velvet, was re- 
quired* were to order it in straightway — the possi- 
bility of twenty of the young people being seized with 
the same idea at the same moment being held of no 
atvount. Applied to a shop, the arrangement is at 
once convicted of absurdity: we do not give it a 
second hearing. Yet the inconvenience would be no 
greater in the case of the shop than it is in the case 
of the work societies ; and if the absurdity do not 
strike us so forcibly in the latter instance, it is be- 
cause the atmosphere of the charity bazaar, to their 
**^reat detriment, still hangs round the societies, and 
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the general public tbink of tbem not as places wbere- 
at to purcbase wbat one requires, but as places wbere 
one has to seek something one can purcbase. 

An even greater evil attending the present regu- 
lations is, that it is always the worker with her 
poverty, and her ignorance of the pulse of the buying 
public, who has to play the part of capitalist. If 
the work society at its own risk and expense order 
in half a dozen baskets of a member, to find them 
not saleable at a working profit, no one will be ap- 
preciably the poorer; the work society can aflford 
to make a few experiments of the kind. But if the 
member make the baskets at her own risk and ex- 
pense and find them unsaleable, she is very appreci- 
ably the poorer : she cannot aflford to make even one 
experiment of the kind. 

It is a fact, and one bearing strongly on the evil 
of sales on commission for poor gentlewomen, that 
not one applicant out of five hundred can I employ 
on the special kind of work she commences by oflfer- 
ing me for sale ; and this because I do not see my 
way to selling it. If the applicant be a member of 
a work society, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
what she brings to me as an inducement to me to 
give her work, is what she would deposit at her 
depot as her idea of what the public might best be 
induced to buy. 

It may be said that the managers of the work 
societies should have power given them to control 
the choice of work. But this would be to place the 
managers in a most invidious and ungrateful position^ 
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so long as the worker worked at her own risk and at 
her own expense. Experience shows that those ladies 
would sometimes hare to sabmit to positive rudeness 
on the part of the workers for whom work had been 
selected, which work should have proved a bad in- 
vestment. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the only correct 
position for the work societies to take up is, that they 
should through their managers have absolute power 
of selection of the work to be offered for sale ; that 
they should themselves purchase the materials for 
the work, and give them out, not sell them to the 
workers ; that, on delivery of the made-up materials 
the worker should be paid for her work, either on 
the spot, or weekly, or monthly, as the rules of the 
society, governed by the interests of the larger 
number, should specify — that she should not, in fact, 
as now, wait contingently on the goods being sold, 
and even in some instances paid for, to receive the 
wages of her labour on them. It is proposed, in 
fine, that all risk should be removed from the weak 
shoulders of the individual worker to the broader 
shoulders of the society of which she is a member. 

As a rule the societies should accept no more 
members than they can supply with regular work — 
exception might be made to this rule in favour of a 
few who should be held to be candidates for regular 
employment on vacancies arising ; meanwhile when, 
as would sometimes be the case, there was a temporary 
pressure of orders their services would be available. 

The greater the need of the worker, the graver 
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the necessity that she should have regular employ- 
ment ; and if this is to hQ secured to any consider- 
able number of persons who are gentlewomen and 
not necessarily resident in town, order work will not 
suflBce ; stock must be made in one or more branches* 
Choice must fall either on some general handicraft 
suitable to women, or on some one or more branches 
of needlework, in which the members of the society 
are to become specialists, and in which they are to 
seek after that kind of reputation which shall prove 
of more value to them than many hundreds of pounds 
of yearly subscriptions — the reputation, that is, of 
being amongst the most trustworthy, the most 
tasteful, the most advanced of the traders in the 
specialties on which their choice has fallen. 

The amount and, within given limits, the cha- 
racter of the stock to be held by a society should 
be determined by its manager: she ought as to 
details to have absolute power in the matter • 
Blunders now and then should not be visited on her 
with severity : it may be looked upon as a certainty 
that she will make them. But if she blunder with 
the stock persistently and to a serious amount, then 
she must be judged incompetent. Naturally when 
the reputation of the society gets consolidated, the 
control of the stock work will become a much easier 
matter ; it will become increasingly easy to keep its 
amount close upon the amount of orders, and in 
keeping with the orders. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Up to this point it may not without reason be said 
that nothing has been suggested that has not carried 
with it some increase in the pecuniary responsibilities 
of the societies, without a suflSciently corresponding 
increase of their already insufficient income-earning 
powers. It may be urged that, income from sub- 
scriptions being cut off, any possible reduction in 
unproductive expenditure, and the change in policy 
in so far as it has as yet been sketched out, do not 
fill up the gap thus formed, much less do they 
promise any advance on past results. 

But the change in policy has to be still further 
developed. The societies are not only to make 
as anxious a study of the requirements of their 
customers as regular traders would; they are also 
to meet their expenses in the way regular traders 
would — by profits, that is, on goods sold ; and thus, 
in our passage to this state of things, we are brought 
to our sixth reform, * That customers' own materials 
be not taken to be made up, but that all materials 
be provided by the society.' 

It may be unhesitatingly affirmed, that unless 
an extravagant price be charged the customer for 
making up her own materials, this cannot be done ex- 
cept at a loss to the society doing it. Let us suppose 
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materials for a set of four infant's gowns sent in by a 
customer — the society is practically put to precisely 
the same expense in making up these as though it 
had supplied materials, and it is deprived of two- 
thirds of the legitimate profits out of which expenses 
fihbuld come. 

The customer's idea of this transaction is, ' I 
have brought these four infant's gowns to be made 
up, and I think the society ought to be obliged to 
me for providing it with work for its workers. I 
do not put it to any expense in the matter. I 
«imply ask the society to have the materials made 
up.' And probably the customer settles in her 
mind that half-a-crown or some such smn would 
be * good pay for the worker ' — this being, to her 
perception, the one charge on her four gowns. 

But the society's experience will be otherwise; 
it will be as follows: — In the first instance the 
customer has to be received and her wishes mastered, 
and this not by a stupid or ignorant person, since 
those wishes are often veiy hazily indicated, and 
a mistake may mean to the sewer the having to 
do a great part of the work twice over. Nor 
are those wishes always very steadfast. Perhaps 
the next post after the customer's visit will bring 
a letter saying she is not quite sure about the 
gowns, she therefore prefers to have one sent as 
soon as made, and then she can better decide about 
the others. This means time and postage taken up 
in letters to both worker and customer, separate cut- 
ting out and packing of the one gown for the sewer, 
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ii^parate carriage on it, separate entries of its receipt 
from the worker and of its going out to the cus- 
tomer, and then perhaps all sorts of alterations in 
the making of the other three, which alterations 
necessitate the going over the whole ground afreshi 
with the worker. 

The plain truth of this case would be, that a part 
of the cost of making up these four infent's gowns 
must come out of the subscriptions to the society, 
unless the manager charge so heavily on them as to 
earn the character for her institution of being one of 
the dearest places in town. By far the preferable 
course is, even at the risk of oflFending a few, to have 
one rule for all — namely, to refuse to make up 
materials procured elsewhere. If a society succeed 
in obtaining a reputation for the thoroughness and 
beauty of the work turned out by it, it can make 
its own rules, especially when these tend in the long- 
run to save the pocket of the customer. 

Of course it is understood that the societies are 
not to make their purchases of materials from the 
ordinary retail sources. They are to buy their 
materials wholesale, and the diflFerence between the 
wholesale and retail prices is to go towards their 
expenses in lieu of subscriptions. This diflFerence 
the customer has to pay in any case, let who will 
supply her with material, and it is for the societies^ 
a thoroughly legitimate source of income. Not to 
take it up indeed is to deal ill by the workers, to- 
fight their battle badly — to fight it with, as it were,, 
one hand tied to one's side. The workers individually* 
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cannot buy materials at wholesale prices, therefore- 
the course of action suggested to the societies would 
take from the worker nothing, unless it be the risk 
and inconvenience of her present outlays of money 
on materials which she may make up, but which it 
is very doubtful whether she will ever resell. This 
is a privilege she will hardly contend for. 

Now the expediency of our fourth reform will' 
become even more apparent than before. For the 
larger part of the farrago of goods now oflfered for 
sale at most of the work depots it would be mani» 
festly impossible to buy the materials at wholesale 
prices, as it would be difficult to find so much as half 
a dozen articles made up of the same material; 
whereas even in the very largest shops it does not 
answer the purpose of the shopkeeper to manufacture 
except in a few special departments, where he can 
do so on a sufficiently extensive scale. The greater 
part of the goods he trades in are not sold by him in 
large enough quantities of each kind to enable him 
to buy the materials for their manufacture as cheaply,, 
or to adopt so many labour-saving contrivances, as 
can the manufacturer who is selling to hundreds of 
shops a few articles in each kind. This inability 
affects the shopkeeper not at all ; as his great aim,, 
to obtain as large and as satisfactory a trade as i& 
possible, is not at all affected by it. But it does con- 
cern us greatly, as our aim is the remunerative em- 
ployment of as many gentlewomen as is possible. 

To take hundreds of persons^ gentlewomen, scat- 
tered all over the country, unused to, often con- 
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temptuous of the most ordinary restrictions of busi- 
ness, and inclined indeed to resent them as an im- 
pertinence; to bring these gentlewomen into any 
order as workers, so that demand and supply are kept 
in any sort of correspondence, and so that a customer 
otherwise prepared to purchase can have assurance 
that she will get what she wants, is a sufficiently 
arduous task in any case, and by no means demands 
that we should make it unnecessarily arduous* Yet 
this is our task, and we not only render it imneces- 
sarily arduous, we make it literally impossible, if we 
allow each worker to act on her own ideas as tawhat 
is saleable, and as to what constitutes good work 
and as to what price should be affixed to work, with- 
out reference to any ordered standard, or any thought 
of what her fellow-workers are engaged on, or with- 
out the use of the many labour-saving contrivances 
that can only be adopted where the scale of manu- 
facture is large, or without the more advantageous 
purchases of materials that can be made when large 
<|uantities in each kind are absorbed. Therefore if 
our fifth reform is to have full eflect, oiur foxurth 
reform must have paved the way. There must be no 
divided responsibility as to what is manufactured ; 
-each society must take the entire responsibility on 
itself, and each society must concentrate its effi)rts 
on one or more branches. A careful choice may 
indeed dictate,, a certain amount of odd work which 
may even serve as a useful fringe to a society's 
special manufacture. But this is a totally different 
thing, and will have a totally different result, from 
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the irresponsible acceptance by the society of what- 
ever work its members choose to send. 

Let us stay here to see into what position as 
towards the buying public we have now brought 
our remodelled, reformed society. Let us instance 
a customer buying a trousseau. Hitherto she would 
not have given the society the order, though she may 
often out of benevolence have been a purchaser with 
it on a small scale. She would not have given the 
society the order for two reasons — one that it goes 
to a woman's heart to see a trousseau awkwardly 
treated and badly made, and she has had no sort 
of confidence in the capacity of the society's 
workers to make it well ; the other, that having, 
say, a hundred pounds to spend, she has under- 
stood that if she spend it with the society, eighty- 
five to ninety pounds may be allowed to go to the 
trousseau, but at least ten to fifteen pounds will 
be claimed as a kind of philanthropy tax. 

There is nothing inhuman in the customer's 
desire to escape payment of this philanthropy tax. 
She may well have thought it excessive, seeing how 
little of it ever gets into the pockets of the poor 
gentlewomen ; she may have wished to make selec- 
tion of her own charities, and she may not specially 
favom* this one. If she be a rich woman, so rich 
that the world would say money with her could be of 
no consequence, she may yet feel, and justly, that 
money is of consequence with her, and ought at all 
times, and in whatever abundance, to be spent cor- 
rectly. But people in general are not rich in any 
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such degree that this point could arise, and have 
naturally been suspicious of this margin of alms- 
giving that they have understood had to attend 
every purchase made with a work society, and they 
have even exaggerated its proportions and seen it 
where it did not exist. 

But now with the reformed society the customer 
is no longer to be afraid to give an important order^ 
for the society is brought into quite other relations 
to her and the buying public generally. It has 
openly discarded the office of almoner. It aspires 
now to be no other than a good merchant, feeling 
the pulse of the market to suit its wares to the 
demand. The first goal was made when it could say 
its working members were no longer paupers. Now 
that the buying public may see that they are not 
giving alms in making purchases with it, the second 
goal is made. The society will have many more 
customers, reposing much greater confidence in it, 
and in place of having to look about painfully for 
means to meet a deficit, will be presently taking 
into consideration how best to expend the dividends, 
for the benefit of its working members. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

But there is one more obstacle to be removed before 
this can be. It is possible that a well-managed 
society, conforming to all the before-named condi- 
tions, might pay its way if it could dispense with 
all training of its members. 

But it is not plain how this could be dispensed 
with, even if a society have not among its objects 
the improvement of needlework or some other hand 
industry. The society has to devote itself specially 
to certain branches of work ; it has to acquire for it- 
self a good reputation in these, and it has voluntarily 
attracted to itself a body of unskilled workers only, 
unenergetic by habit, with no good working cha- 
racteristic specially attaching to them as a class, 
not specially sturdy, nor subtle, nor thorough, nor 
artistic. Difficult, impracticable, piteous kind of 
people, not a few of them, to deal with. 

Everything considered, a society employing gen- 
tlewomen, having a reputation to gain for good work, 
must be at great expense in training its workers — 
none the less so that nine-tenths of those workers 
will assert that they are quite competent to the work 
without any training whatever. 

And a society, too, must be prepared to surrender 
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no small proportion of its trained workers at the 
moment of their becoming most capable. We are 
told in the account given us of the diamond-cutting 
industry introduced by M. Charles Roulina into Paris, 
in which industry he employs some hundreds of 
women, that the only way to teach diamond-cutting 
is to give the apprentices diamonds to spoil in the 
attempt at cutting them, and that this being a costly 
matter, those who show no fitness for the work are 
shortly discharged, the remainder going on in due 
time to become ' full lapidaries,' and engaging in re- 
turn for the training they have received to work for 
M. Roulina a given number of years. 

Spoiling underlinen or embroidery is not so costly 
an occupation as spoiling diamonds ; but if hundreds 
are engaged on it, it tells against one in a consider- 
able sum; and we cannot recoup ourselves as M. 
Roulina can, by securing our workers for a given 
number of years. Indeed, we must take a directly 
opposite course ; we must always be striving to push 
dS. the more needy to something better. A kind of 
engagement is made with my workers that if they 
take work they are to try it for a not less period than 
six months. This is done to keep oflF the hundreds 
of fanciful, idle women who present themselves as 
applicants for work, and who after trifling with the 
time of mv assistants, as if it were as valueless as 
their own, would decide that the whole thing was 
tedious, and that they could not see why such and 
such a rule could not be dispensed with, and in short 
they did not think they would go on with the thing. 
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But if a worker be found desirous of giving up work 
for any better reason than temper or indolence, she 
is at once released from* her engagement. For reasons 
given elsewhere, the personndle of our body of 
workers is continually changing ; my experience in the 
matter is that of the societies also. Our great use 
indeed is to be channels for occasional labour ; and if 
we take care to fashion it into good hall-marked 
metal during the often short time it is in our hands^ 
we shall have fulfilled a second great use. But we 
shall not find it remunerative in the sense of a busi- 
ness. It has not yet been proved that it can be done 
on self-supporting principles even. In short, when I 
come to the point of training, could I not look on 
some of the money I have expended in bringing out 
good work as an investment in public confidence, I 
might have had up to the present to resort for my 
defence from the charge of pauperising to the fact 
that the economists grant that it is possibly allowable 
to * fill up the deficiency of public or general opinion' 
in matters of education. 

If I deducted from my workers' wages the ex- 
pense of training them, few of them would work for 
the smaller sum left. They mostly come to me pre- 
pared to scoflF at the idea of their needing any train- 
ing ; at the same time few give up the work without 
a word of acknowledgment of the benefits they have 
derived from the instruction given them. 

But though the expense of training the workers 
cannot be deducted from their wages, it should come 
out of their work. Last year, in the eleventh year. 
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that 18, of the life of my undertaking, the work of 
the gentlewomen employed by me paid its own 
way entirely, with the exception of providing no 
salary for management, out of the profits on its sale, 
tind that of the materials into which it was put. It 
«ven gave nearly five per cent, interest on capital, 
but it provided no risk fund. This was its best year 
in spite of the depression of trade. So that to have 
indisputably the character of an entirely prosperous 
and self-suppoiting undertaking, it lacked only the 
salary of management and the year's contribution to 
^ risk fund. I have good grounds for hoping that 
the next few years may see even these two points 
provided for. If the undertaking has continued to 
advance each year through all the depression in 
trade, it is because more people have with each year 
found it their interest to purchase the work, whilst 
the cost of making it known has diminished. And 
tis the advance made last year was proportionately 
greater than in any previous year, I do not think I 
am too sanguine in what I expect the years to come 
to do, or in treating the apparent deficit as invested, 
not lost capital. 

So long as I act as my own manager, it is not my 
intention to put aside any wages of management. 
What would ordinarily be wages of management will, 
when it comes to exist, go to general profits, and will 
in each year be divided with the workers ; but if it 
be but brought into existence I have achieved my 
purpose, and established the success of my experi- 
ment. 
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For reasons that will explain themselves more 
fully as we go on, the proposed division of profits 
with my workers will be a gift to them from me in 
the form of a kind of prize money. It will not enter 
into my contract with them ; the division will not 
he obligatory on me. 

What I have to advance now is, that if I am able 
to say in three or four years' time that it is 'proved 
that the training and employment of gentlewor^ien in 
needlework or other hand industries can be carried 
out on self-supporting principles, it is because I have 
myself practised that method which I have set down 
as the sixth reform necessary to the well-doing of 
the societies ; necessary to them if they are to do full 
justice to their working members. And this method 
is, * That a selection be made within strict limits of 
other goods than the work of gentlewomen in which 
to trafiSc' 

Unless a society be on a very extensive scale 
(and, be it said, the best history a society can have, 
the best certificate of its thoroughness, is, that it has 
grown up from small beginnings), rent of show-rooms 
in a good locality, salaries large enough to engage 
capable people in the work, weigh heavily on its re- 
sources ; and though a society may have reached a 
stage in its life to require these for its better 
development, it may yet be unequal alone to support- 
ing them. 

This difficulty presenting itself to me, I fell on 
the expedient of dividing the expenses of rent, office 
furniture, salaries, &c., between the work of the 
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gentlewomen and a small selection of goods other 
than their work, the latter being chosen with a 
view to the convenience of the customers of the 
former. 

If the work societies were to adopt this plan, thej 
woidd no doubt carry it, as I have done, no further 
than should relieve them of anxiety as to expenses. 
They would keep a separate account for these outside 
goods, as I will call them, and after debiting them 
with a duly calculated share of the general expenses, 
they could pass such profit as there was to the capital 
account, where it would go towards enlarging the 
societies' capacity for usefulness ; or they could give 
it in the form of free studentships in technical schools 
to deserving and promising workers ; or they could 
adopt my own plan of dividing it with the workers 
as a kind of bonus, to encourage these to do their 
utmost to improve their handiwork, and thus to come 
upon the most certain means of bringing them con- 
stant employment and higher remuneration. 

Now we shall see why this bonus obtained from 
the profits on sales, some of them having no reference 
to the members' work, must not go to these as coming 
to them by contract as part of their wages. It must 
come to them not as wage-earners but as students,, 
and in the form of prize money for industry and good 
work. It must go strictly by results. I do not 
propose to make it even a uniform percentage on 
earnings. Workers will be divided into classes in 
accordance with the degree of their response to our 
ejfforts to teach them. 
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Such as have sent in their quota of work monthly 
throughout the year, and have in each instance con- 
scientiously sought to follow instructions, will have 
their names standing for a full share in the division 
of profits. Such as have made three lapses in the 
course of the twelve months, will have their names 
standing for a three-quarter share only. Such as 
have made six lapses will have their names standing 
for a half share only. Below this workers will be ex- 
cluded from any share in the division ; but the loss 
of the bad will be the gain of the good workers, as it 
will go to increase the shares of the latter. It is 
probable I may in the division apply a part of the 
profits to actual prize money to be given after a 
direct contest. The only dilBBculty in the way of 
this is, that of bringing so large and varied a set of 
workers under anything like equal conditions. 

I had at one time under consideration the turning 
my undertaking into a purely co-operative society. 
What mainly deterred me was the doubt lest my co- 
operators might not possibly contend with me on a 
point where I did not choose to risk defeat. A cer- 
tain number might say, ' There are some 400 of us 
— why add to our number? A new-comer means 
the expense of training her. If the 400 of us 
cannot supply all the work we have the demand 
for, let us make up the deficiency by purchasing 
goods in France or Ireland, and let us put more 
of the capital into outside articles which bring 
us in a satisfactory profit.' The members, having 
obtained for themselves a place in the association, 

I 2 
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would, some of them, probably desire to advance the 
trading rather than the training and wage-paying 
branch. There would be no objection to this, except 
that it would rim counter to plans which embrace the 
training in good work and methodical habits of the 
gieatest number of poor gentlewomen consistent with 
a certain expenditure, and payment to them of re- 
munerative wages for their work. The branches in 
which it has been found possible to employ amateurs 
at all have hitherto been kept entirely to them. As 
more demand arises in any such branch, more workers 
are taken on and trained. 

If only to keep the societies off the ground of 
hazardous speculation, their traffic in other goods 
than the works of gentlewomen should be kept 
within strict limits. If it should play its part of 
dividing rent and other expenses, it woidd do enough. 
Sale of the materials in use by a society in its special 
branches of manufacture would, it is obvious, be 
doubly advantageous to it, as, besides contributing 
towards expenses, enabling it to make its purchases on 
a large scale and therefore more profitably. Choice 
would therefore naturally fall in the first instance on 
these, carrying, as they would, very little risk. In 
any further selection the ability of the manager 
would, of course, be much more severely tried. 

In short, we cannot have gone through our six 
proposed reforms without gaining the idea that our 
manager, whose status the seventh and last proposed 
reform concerns, must be a very capable person in- 
deed. And a very capable person being found, she 
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must have undivided authority over the conduct of 
the main part of the society's business. The proposal 
is, ' that a manager be appointed who, subject to 
all due financial checks, should within certain well- 
defined limits have undivided authority.' 

All things considered, my choice would fall on an 
amateur if she had proved administrative abilities, 
receptivity, and a cultivated taste, rather than on a 
person educated in business. A person educated in 
business commonly goes in one groove only, though 
she go in that groove well. So much in the manage- 
ment of a society for the employment of gentlewomen 
is so entirely outside the ordinary routine of business, 
that she would probably have quite as much both to 
learn and unlearn as would an amateur; and the latter 
might even have the advantage in coming to her 
task with her mind more free. Of all those whom I 
have taken to assist me in my work, not one but 
has come to me as an amateur. From the outset 
the sum-total of the business knowledge contributed 
by any one has simply been that which an English 
gentlewoman applies to the ordinary affairs of her 
household. 

For the management of a society assuming to 
give even three hundred poor ladies as much work as 
they could take, a very able woman would be needed^ 
I do not think she would be properly remunerated 
under from 200i. to 300?. a year. The position being 
thus one of considerable emolument, there would 
doubtless be numerous competitors, and choice might 
fall on one not unanimously, but by a majority only. 
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The board of directors or committee being, however, 
composed of English ladies and gentlemen, the ma- 
nager once elected, might, it is to be believed, rely 
on the loyal support of all its members, even of those 
whose choice she was not. And loyal support she 
will need — for it will be with her to originate much 
of the policy of the society. That she will come to 
an unwise decision sometimes there can be no doubt ; 
but better this than that her authority should be 
only partial over certain determined ground. 

In my opinion she ought to have in her hands 
both the appointment and the dismissal of all sub- 
ordinates. In one direction only would I restrict her, 
and there the restrictions should be most rigorous — 
every farthing of expenditure should be accounted 
for, and the best known checks, not less on the mana- 
ger than on her subordinates, should be in use. Upon 
a late unhappy commercial failure one of the direc- 
tors alleged as a palliative of his conduct, that he 
would have deemed it a personal reflection on the 
manager of the most insulting character, to have 
asked the questions that would, he admitted, have 
revealed to him the whole rotten state of aflfairs. 

This idea of even the most searching examination 
into the accounts carrying with it personal reflection 
on the management must never be so much as ad- 
mitted. The matter must be kept quite outside the 
region of personality, and if the rule be never de- 
parted from, the manager will accept it without a 
thought of difficulty, nay, even with pleasure, as 
lessening the debatable groimd it will be her duty to 
occupy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It is said the manager will find her duty taking 
her on debatable ground. We cannot have gone 
over our seven proposed reforms without having 
<x)me to feel that we have chosen for discussion a 
subject bristling with prejudices. If the writer may 
speak of herself in the matter, it has been to her 
both a pain and an anxiety that she has had to say 
£0 many things that must be displeasing to so many 
persons. But had they not been said, had she pro- 
phesied smooth things only, she would have been 
like a physician who gives only palatable advice. 

Amongst other objections it will be urged against 
the methods proposed, that they do away with all 
4spontaneity and put in its place a cold-blooded cal- 
.culation. But so-called spontaneous benevolence 
is too often no more than an attempt, made out of 
indolence, to take short cuts towards doing good, 
with the imperfect and often pernicious results to 
be expected. As the use of calculated, carefully 
weighed methods does not necessarily destroy spon- 
taneity in art, so neither does it in benevolence. 
Calculated, organised benevolence indeed will, far 
more frequently than uninstructed, ill-considered 
benevolence, be ornamented with pleasant device and 
gracious giving. It is a distinct part of the work 
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of societies like the* Charity Organisation Society, 
the Kyrle Society, the Working Ladies' Guild, to 
cultivate personal relations between helper and 
helped — in a degree far beyond what was the case 
with the careless giving of old days. 

Again, the writer feels that many of her workers 
may think she does them scant justice in the estimate 
of their powers given from time to time in these pages* 
With such she would put herself right in a few words. 

If of very few of them it can be said they 
came to her excelling as workwomen, of the large 
majority of those who have worked imder her for 
more or less extended periods she can say they have 
so accepted her somewhat strict training as to 
demand her imfeigned respect for them as women* 
She receives many confidences from time to time, 
besides which she gains no little insight into their 
characters and that which concerns them, though 
they do not tell it in so many words, and she knows 
what large numbers of them are doing work and sub- 
mitting to rules that were at first repugnant to their 
tastes and foreign to their habits, out of a noble and 
an upright pride which forbids them to leave the 
whole burden of their subsistence upon shoulders^ 
willing enough, but already too heavily weighted; or^ 
as in other cases, forbids them to do their personal 
charities at the expense of others. 

She testifies with pleasure to the amiable 
anxiety displayed by the greater number of them to 
co-operate with her in her determination to have 
none but good, sound work, when once they perceive 
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the difiSculties of her undertaking, and what each one 
can do to help all other poor gentlewomen in help- 
ing to restore the public belief in their general 
capacity for work ; for only those who have had 
occasion to gauge the public incredulity as to any- 
thing good or reasonably cheap coming from the 
hands of a poor gentlewoman, will know the harm 
that has to be undone and the good that can be 
"vyrought in this direction. 

Yet another word on a subject on which it may 
be thought enough has been said, but which to the 
writer's mind cannot be brought too often or too 
strongly before all concerned. 

Sales on commission as a means of meeting the 
needs of poor gentlewomen are to her thinking quite 
beside the mark, incompetent in the very nature of 
them to meet those needs. Yet numerous depots, 
under the somewhat misleading name of exhibitions^ 
are being started in London and elsewhere, avowedly 
to stereotype this worst feature of the work so- 
cieties, and with a temporary ^clai which, before it 
evaporate, will entice hundreds of poor gentlewomen 
to lay out money they will never see again. 

Such exhibitions for sales on commission can 
only be the toys of rich women and the white 
elephants of poor ones — a lottery to both alike. The 
first assumption acted on by the promoters of such 
exhibitions is, that to trade successfully is open to 
any one to do at first hand and immediately, if only 
one chose to try. To the ordinary mind, observing 
that the classes who enter trade as the road to a 
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livelihood find it expedient to give some years and 
often a considerable suni of money to the gaining an 
insight into the methods common to successful trad- 
ing, it might seem that a number of gentlewomen, 
taken at haphazard, would not be so far more richly 
endowed with the trading faculty than are the trad- 
ing classes themselves that they could dispense with 
the training these latter find so indispensable. 

But observation of this sort is not the strong 
point of the class, or rather the two classes, who will 
for a time keep alive these exhibitions even as at 
present constituted. Those two classes are — first, the 
cheery, well-to-do dilettanti, who find a new and 
pleasantly seasoned excitement in this game of prizes 
^nd blanks, without accurate thought to the price 
paid ; secondly, the really needy gentlewomen, to 
whom every sixpence spent on materials and fees is 
of moment, who hearing of the sales that are made, 
and not hearing a word of the small percentage these 
bear to the amount of stock sent in, conclude, each one, 
that it is her luck and not her wit that is at fault, 
and that her turn must come if only she try long 
enough ; and so goes on backing her number when the 
money she is expending is in simple truth the bread 
out of her mouth. All the longer will she do this if 
she happen often enough on the windfall of a sale, 
not to remunerate her, but to keep her faith alive. 

Though seen by neither promoters nor subscribers, 
it is almost inevitable in the order of things that 
.such exhibitions should not succeed as media for 
i5ale. It will not be diflScult to prove this. L«t us 
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suppose an exhibition has four hundred subscribers, 
each with the liberty to send four articles. AVe have 
here a heterogeneous collection of sixteen hundred 
articles, supplied by four hundred persons, each one 
contributing her share without any reference to the 
contributions of her three hundred and ninety-nine 
fellows. Let us also suppose a tradesman to furnish 
his shop with sixteen hundred articles in considerable 
variety. But each series will be carefully chosen 
with reference to the remaining series, the tastes 
and purses of the class of customers he proposes 
to cater for will be gauged with trained skill ;^ 
in short, selection rather than collection will be the 
governing principle of his purchases. It is true 
selection will in a measure rule the supplies to the 
exhibition, but that measure will be insignificant in 
the extreme. Each one of the four hundred sub- 
scribers will make selection of her four articles, but 
this is only to say the selecting principle will be 
three hundred and ninety-nine times feebler in the 
case of the exhibition than in the case of the shop. 
A certain result will be that scores of articles will be 
sent to the exhibition that no one in the world cares 
to buy ; that of some things there will be an excess, 
of others not enough ; that, in fine, there will be 
none of that continuity in which a shop finds its 
greatest success, the desire after which indeed 
originated the shop of modern times in place of the 
fairs and travelling merchants of the Middle Ages. 

* The world was lately given, as a rough axiom current in trade, 
that 'any fool can sell, but it takes a man of business to buy.* 
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It has elsewhere been noted that manufacturers 
on such a small scale as each one of these 400 ex- 
hibitors must be, cannot as a rule buy their mate- 
rials wholesale. Themselves making their purchases 
badly, and having neither the skill nor the oppor- 
timity to test the wants and tastes of the buying 
public, what chance have these of obtaining remu- 
nerative sales? The chance, I am told, arising out 
of the vast amount of cleverness and originality 
latent in the minds of English gentlewomen. I 
demur to the originality as, at least in any working 
form, one of the rarest of possessions ; and untrained 
cleverness is by no means the most trustworthy of 
workaday qualities. 

The truth of the matter in respect to all these 
exhibitions for sales on commission, especially where 
the members pay entrance fees, is this — a few of 
the richer members who visit much or travel much,, 
being in the way of seeing novelties, will, if they are- 
clever at copying or adapting, reproduce or imitate 
these, and occasionally some one of the imitations^ 
will make a hit, and for a brief period bring in 
the copyist sufficiently remunerative prices. It is 
opportunely seized novelty, and not beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmanship, that will have the 
day, for the reason that they who love these latter 
best will hardly be brought to look for them here, 
amongst the coiitributions of amateurs, any more 
than one would look for diamonds in the streets^ 
There may be diamonds in the streets, but it is not 
where one goes to look for them. 

As for opportunely seized novelty, one might as: 
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well tell the poor gentlewoman to conjure herself 
into a leader of fashion as tell her to produce only 
articles that are fresh and new in idea to the mind 
of the possible buyer. When a gentlewoman be- 
comes reduced in circumstances, in no way does the 
galling yoke of poverty make itself more quickly felt 
to her than in her discovery that, in respect to the 
more ephemeral ideas that lie on the surface of life, 
she can no longer keep pace with her set. This is 
why mere acquaintanceship so rarely survives the 
fall in worldly position of one of any two concerned. 
How then ask her to be in advance of all the world ? 

I venture to say that if the working members 
subscribing to an exhibition of articles for sale on 
commission be some 400 in number, such sales as 
will be made will mostly centre round the names 
of some twenty of the well-to-do members; some 
thirty more may sell enough to cover outlay ; the 
fees of the 350 remaining, who will have sold only 
an odd article now and then, will really go towards 
paying the selling expenses of the fifty whose goods 
moved oflF somewhat better. 

There is in any case an easy method of testing 
the truth of this. Let the working members of any 
institution for the sale of articles on commission — 
whether it be a work society, or a depot in the hands 
of a public company, or a depot in the hands of one 
individual — ^insist on being supplied with two sets of 
figures, to be drawn up and printed for distribution 
among them once in each year, to be also put into 
the hands of any new applicant for membership. 
These are: First, the number of the working members. 
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together with their names and addresses. Now that 
rich women of acknowledged position set the example 
of selling their handiwork, the publication of name and 
address should meet with little objection. In any 
case the prejudices of the few ought here to yield to 
the interests of the many. Secondly, let the stock 
supplied by a working member in the course of the 
year, whether sold, withdrawn, or remaining at the 
depot, be entered at its priced value against her 
name, together with the amount she has received in 
money from the sales. 

With these two sets of figures in their hands, 
working members and also applicants for working 
membership would at least know what the chances 
were against them in these lotteries. ' Experience 
is a plant that to be of any value a man must buy 
it for himself in the market.' This notwithstanding, 
* is it,' as has been said in other reference, ' is it abso- 
lutely necessary, is it a law of nature,' that entire 
silence as to their chances should be kept towards 
the ignorant (so fer as knowledge of the world and 
of business goes) and credulous who make up the 
mass of poor gentlewomen seeking employment ? 

Only let the chances be made known, and these 
exhibitions have a perfect right to an existence if 
they can obtain it. Indeed, they might do a very 
pleasant, and even a very useful work, if they 
advanced more that part of their programme be- 
longing to an exhibition proper, and gave only a 
minor place in it to such sales as might be arranged 
through their agency. If rich women can be 
brought to compete eagerly in the matters of work- 
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manship and design, they will come to have such a 
close interest in the hand industries they happen to 
practise as can in no other way be gained. They will 
desire to see the practical eflfect of many more ideas 
than they can themselves work out. They will, as a 
consequence, give employment to greater numbers of 
their poorer sisters, providing these with an eco- 
nomical inducement to attaining greater technical 
skill. Thus it might even come about that these 
exhibitions were the very places we should go to for 
exquisite workmanship and for beauty of design. 

There is little doubt that the poorer a gentlewoman 
is, the more she requires to be under tutelage as to 
the work she does; and it is somewhat hard, and not 
a little absurd, to be told in this connection that one 
is waging war against all originality and all specu- 
lation. For originality, there are certain processes 
in agriculture which to the uninitiated look like 
wanton destruction of the young and thriving plant, 
but which are in reality highly beneficial to their 
somewhat rank growth. And originality suflFers no 
diminution from a certain amount of seasonable 
restraint, but the rather grows up stronger and truer 
for it, with less of afifectation and excrescence. 

For speculation — does any one think what the 
word really means, and also what is the modem 
growth of meaning upon it ? It meant once upon a 
time to watch, to observe, to weigh facts beyond 
one's fellows, having its derivation from the Latin 
specula, a watch-tower. To-day it has come to 
mean the throwing of a die when the chances of the 
game are uncertain ; the less there is known about 
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those chances the more speculative we call the act. 
The writer affirms herself from first to last on the 
side of real originality and true speculation. 

And now that these chapters draw to a close, 
what may be said to be the sum of them ? This, 
that philanthropy cannot be taken up as a pastime ; 
that rich women must not expect to have their 
societies as the^'r husbands and brothers have their 
shooting-box and tlieir yacht, fitting adjuncts to their 
rank and position, with no special responsibility at- 
taching to them. It will be noted that not once has 
the writer been able to advise the promoters of the 
work societies to escape from their perplexities and 
embarrassments by taking easier paths. On the con- 
trary, they have boldly to advance in more diflScult 
ones, * out of the nettle Danger to snatch the flower 
Safety.' 

In this garden of beneficence there are at al) 
times weeds springing up with the flowers of kind- 
ness, and grateful sisterly aid, and new hope, we 
would fain grow. There will be pain and disap- 
pointment and, above all, work before us. If we 
can attain a serene temper it will advantage us 
much. Patience and an untiring spirit will be a 
necessary to us as warmth of heart. It has been 
said with scorn of some men that they wanted to fill 
their lives with vacation pursuits and still be ' poets 
in a parenthesis.' And we have to make sure that 
we do not want to fill our lives with vacation pur- 
suits and still be * philanthropists in a parenthesis.' 
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Rose and Fell. With 18 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price x8*. 

BBTHAM - EDWARDS (Miss 
M.). 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown Bvo, Cloth, price 6s, 

BEVINGTON (L. S.). 
Key Notes. Small crown 
8va Clotli, price ss. 

Blue Roses ; or, Helen Mali- 

nofska's Marriage. By the Author 
of " V6a.* a vols. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt lops, 12s. 

•«* Also a Cheaper Edition in x 
vol. With Prontbpiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s, 
BLUME(MrOorW.). 
The Operations of the 
Qermnn Annies in Prance, from 
Sedan to the c^oid of the war of z87o< 



BLUM E (MiOor Vi .^^ontinued, 

71. With Map. From the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff! Trans- 
lated by the late E. M. Jones, Mai. 
aoth Foot, Prof, of MiL Hist, Sand- 
hursL Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 91. 

BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. Ton). 
Tactical Deductions from 

the War of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Craham, 
Bart., late x8th (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment Third Edition, Revised and 
(Corrected. Demy 8vo. (^loth, price 
7*. 
BONWICKUOf P.R.Q.S. 
Egyptian Belief and Mo- 
dem Thought. Large post 8vo. 
doth, price zor. 6d, 

Pyramid Facts and Fan- 
cies. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $«. 
The Tasmanian Lily. With 
Fronti^Meoe. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price sx. 

Mike Howe»the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen's Land. With 
Frontispiece. New and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8va Cloth, pnce 
3*. 6d. 

BOWEN (H.C.), M.A. 

EngUsh Grammar for Be- 
ginners. Fcap.8vo. (3oth, price u. 

Studies in English, for the 
use of Modem Schools. Small crown 
8va (^loth, price xs, 6d, 

Simple English Poems. 

English Literature for Jimior Classes. 
In Four Parts. Parts L and I L, price 
6d, each, now ready. 

BOWRINQ (Sir John). 
Autobiographical Recollections. 
With Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy 8vo. Pnce 144. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 

By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Kxample and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C Doyle. 
Sixth Edition. OownSvo. Clodi, 
price 3X. 6d, 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 

Hasty Intrenchments. 

Translated by Lieut. Chariet A. 
Empson, R.A. Widi Nine Plates. 
Demy 8va (Soth, price 69, 
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BRIDQETT (Rev. J. E.). 
History of the Holy Eucha- 
rist in Great Britain. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. Cloth, price i8j. 

BRODRICK (The Hon. G. C). 
Political Studies. Demy 

8vo. Cloth, price i^r. 
BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A. 
The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons, 
a vols. With Steel Portrait Price 

^11.' Library Edition. 8va With 
Portrait. Price la*. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z voL 
8vo. Price 6*. 

The Spirit of the Christian 
Life. A New Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. dd. 

Theology in the English 

Poets. — COWPBR, COLBRIDGB, 

Wordsworth, and Burns. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5«. 

Christ in Modem Life. 

Fifteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 
Sennons. First Series. 

Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 6f . 

Sennons. Second Series. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price nt. 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ^t. 6d, 
BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 

The Public Worship 

Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^ . 6d, 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments — x850-x87a. Annotated bv. 
Third Edition. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price qx. 
BROUN (J. AO. 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Qoth, 
price 63*. 

The Report firom above, separately 
sewed, price ai«. 



BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin). 
The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price 5«. 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Li^ht of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Tlurd 
Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 
af . 6(L 

The Christian Policy of 

Life. A Book for Toung Men of 
Business. New and Cheaper Ekiition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

BROWN Q. Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or. 

Records of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and we Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy Svo. Qoth, price lax. 6d. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy Svo. Qoth, price 
xos. 6d, 

BROWNE (W. R.}. 
The Inspiration of the 
New Testament. With a Preface 
by the Rev. T. P. NoRRis, D.D. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price as, 6d. 

BRYANT (W.C.) 
Poems. Red-line Edition. 

With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown Svo. Qoth extra, 
price 7<. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown Sva Qoth, price 
3*. 6d, 

BURCKHARDT (Jacob). 
The Civilization of the Pe- 
riod of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Authorized translation, by S. G. C. 
Middlemore. a vols. Demy Svo. 
Qoth, price 941. 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 
The Inner Life of S3rria» 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photograpns, and 
Coloured Plates, a vols. Second 
Edition. DemySvo. Qoth, price 34X. 
\* Also a Cheaper Edition in 
one volume. Large post Svo. Qoth, 
price los. 6d, 

BURTON (Capt. Richard P.). 
The Gold Mines of Midian 
and the Ruined Midianite 
Cities. A Fortnight's Tour in 
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BURTON (Capt Richard P.)— 
continued, 

NMth Western Arabia. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. QoUi, i>rice x8f . 

The Land of Midian Re- 

viaited. With numerous illustra- 
tions on wood and by Chromo- 
lithography. a vols. Demy 8vo. 
Qot£^ price 32^. 

BUSBECQ (Ogier Ghiselin de). 
His Life and Letters. By 

Charles Thornton Forster, M.D. 
and F. H. Blackbume Daniell, M.D. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24^. 

BUTLER (Alfred J.). 
Amaranth and Asphodel. 

Songs from the Greek Anthology. — 

I. Songs of the Love of Women. 

II. Song^ of the Love of Nature. 

III. Songs of Death. IV. Songs of 
Hereafter. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2f. 

BYRNNB (E. Fairfax). 
Milicent. A Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

CALDERON. 

Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder-Worldng Magician — Life is 
a Dream — ^The Purgatory of St 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Qoth, price lof. 

CANDLER (H.). 
The Groundwork of Belief. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price ^s. 

CARPENTER (W. B.), M.D. 

The Principles of Mental 

Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and Uie Study oi its 
Morbid Conditions. lUustnUed. 
Fifth Edition. 8va Qoth, price zaf. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.). 
His Life and Work. Edited 
by his brother, Russell Lant Car- 
penter. With portrait and vignette. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^s. 6d. 

CAVALRY OFFICER. 

Notes on Cayalry Tactics, 
Organisation, &c. With Dia- 
grams DemySvo. Qoth, price lax. 



CERVANTES. 
The Ingenious Knight Don 

?uixote de la Mancha. A New 
ranslation from the Originals of 
1605 and 1608. By A. J. Duffield. 
With Notes. 3 vols, demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 42s. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. B. W.). 
A Constant Heart. A Story, 
a vols. Qoth, gilt tops, price zax. 

CHEYNE(Rev.T. K.). 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Translated, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations by. Two vols., demy 
8vo. Qoth, price 35^. 

Children's To3rs,^ and some 
Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which dieyteadi. Illus- 
trated. (>own 8vo. Qoth, price 51. 

Clairaut's Elements of 

Qeometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines, with 145 figures. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 4^. M, 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden). 
Honey from the weed. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7;. 

CLAYDEN (P. W.). 
England under Lord Bea- 
conafield. The Political History of 
the Last Six Years, from the end of 
1873 to the beginnine of i88ol Se- 
cond^ Edition. With Index, and 
Continuation to March, x88o. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 16s, 

CLERY (C), Lieut.-Col. 

Minor Tactics. With 26 

Majps and Plans. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. DemySva Qoth, jaice x6f . 

CLODD (Edvirard), P.R.A.S. 
The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price 3s. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price u. 

The Childhood of ReU- 
giona. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of M]^ 
and L^^ds. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price 5^. 

A Special Edition for Sdiools 
Price x/. 6d, 
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CLODD (Edward), P.R.A.S.— 
continued. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 

brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 
COQHLAN 0- Cole), D.D. 
The Modem Pharisee and 
other Sermons. Edited by the 
Very Rev. A. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublm. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

COLBRIDOB (Smra). 
Pretty Lessons in Verse 

for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustratad. Fcap. 
8va Cloth, price 31. 6d, 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 

With an Introductory Preface by the 
Rif^ht Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illnstrated. (>own Sva Cloth, 
price 7«. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price js. 6d, 
COLLINS (Mortimer). 
The Secret of Long Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 31. 6d. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price $t. 
COLOMB (Colonel). 
The Cardinal Archbishop. 

A Sfianish Legend in twenty-nine 
Cancions. Snudl crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

CON NELL (A. K.). 
Discontent and- Danger in 
India. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 31. 6d. 

CONWAY (Hugh). 

A Life's IdyUs. Small crown 

8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 
COOKB(Prof.J. P.) 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price it. 
COOPER (H. J.). 

The Art of Furnishing on 

Rational and Asthetic Prin- 

ciplea. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo» Qoth, price i«. 6d. 



COPp£b (Prao^oit). 
L'Ezil^e. Done into English 
Verse with the sanction of the Author 
by I. O. L. Crown 8vo. Vellum, 
price fv. 

CORFIELD (Prof.), M.D. 
Health. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

CORY (William). 
A Guide to Modem Eng- 
lish History. Part I. MDCCCXV. 
— MDCCCXXX. Demy8vo. Cloth, 
price gs. 

COURTNEY (W.L.). 
The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5^ . 6</. 

COWAN (Rev. William). 
Poems : Chiefly Sacred, in- 
cluding Translations from some 
Ancient Latin Hymns. Fcmp. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^ . 

COX (Rev. Sir O. W.), Bart. 
A History of Oreece from 
the Eariiest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition, a vols. 
Demy 8yo. Cloth, price 36s, 

The M3rthology of the 
Aryan Nationa. New Edition, a 
vols. Demy 8va Qoth, price a8x. 

A General History of Greece 

from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great^ with a dcetch 
of the subse<raent History to the 
present time. New Edition. Oown 
8vo. Cloth, price ji. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

New Edition. Small crown 8vo 
Cloth, price 6s. 

School History of Greece* 

With Maps. New Edition. Tcap 
8yo. Cloth, price jt. 6d. 

The Great Persian War 

from the Histories of Hsrodotos. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 
price 31. 6d. 

A Manual of Mjrthology 

in the form of Question and Answer 
New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. Cloth, 
price 31. 

An Introduction 16 the 
Science of Comparative My- 
thology and Polk-Lore. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 
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cox (Rev. Sir Q. W.), Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE HIN- 
TON JONES. 

Popular Romances of the 

Middle Ages. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6f. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 
A Commentary on the Book 
of Job. With a Translation. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 15X. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 

Christ the Saviour of all Men? Sixth 
Edition. Oown 8vo. Cloth, price 5x. 

The Genesis of Evil, and 

other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

CRAUPURD(A. H.). 
Seeking for Light : Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^v. 

CRAVEN (Mrs.). 

A Year's Meditations. 

Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6*. 

CRAWFURD (Oswald). 

Portugal, Old and New. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
Bvo. Cloth, price idr. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. O.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4ta Qodi, price zof . ^d, 

CROZIER (John Seattle), M.B. 
The Religion of the Future. 

Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6*. 

DALTON (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N. 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. 
Preached on hoard H.M.S. "Bri- 
tannia." Second Edition. Small 
crown Bvo. Cloth, price 3*. 6</. 

D'ANVERS(N. R.). 

Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and Sunshine. With a Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Every-day C^onicle. With Four 
lUustxations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 31. td. 



D'ANVBRS (N. YC^coniifmed. 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With ei lUnstra- 
tions. i6mo. (^th, price 44. 6«f. 

Nanny's Adventures; or, 

the Tale of a Goat. With la Illus- 
trations. i6mo. Qoth, price 44. 6^/. 

DAVIDSON(R«v. Samuel), HM,, 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
• lated from the Latest Qreek 
Text of Tiachendorf. A New and 
thorou|^y Revised Editioo. Post 
8va Clou, price zor. &^ 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formadon, Histoi^, and Fluctua- 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8va C3odi, 
price 5«. 

DAVIBS (O. Christopher). 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Glob. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5«. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essaj^ on (^uesdoos of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7«. td, 

DAVlBS (T. Hart.). 

Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse. Crown Bvo. C3eth, 
price 6r. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. Price 6f . 

Sermons on Disputed 
Pointa and Special Occaaiona. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

Sermons on Daily Life and 

Duty. Edited by his Wife. Second 
Edition. OownSva Qoth, price 6f. 

DB L'HOSTB (Col. E. P.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarouaaean. Translated fram the 
French of Eug^e Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edidon. Fcap. 
8vo. (!loth, price jf . td. 
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DB RBDCLIPPB (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.O., Q.C.B. 
Why am I a Christian? 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 31. 

DBSPRBZ (Philip S.). 
Daniel and John; or, the 

Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price xu. 

DB TOCQUBVILLB (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
vertfttiont of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from z8^ to z8S9* 
Edited by M. C M. Simpson, a 
vols. Post 8va Cloth, price szi. 

DB VBRB (Aubrey). 
Legends of the Saxon 
Saints. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6«. 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8va 
Cloth, price 5J. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

other Poems. A New and En- 
Uuged Edition. Fcap. 8va Qoth, 
price ^t. 6d, 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 

and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8va 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 

Romance. Inisfail, and othw 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6*. 

The Fall of Rora, the 

Search after Proserpine, and 

other Poems, Meditative uid Lyrical. 

Fcap. 8vo. Price 6*. 
DOBBLL (Mrs. Horace). 

Ethelstone, Eveline, and 

other Poems. Crovm 8vo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 
DOBSON (Austin). 

Viffnettes in Rh3rme and 

Vers de 8oci€t& Thurd Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of" Vignettes in Rhyme. ' 
Second Edition. Crown 8to. 6f . 



Dorothy. A Country Story 

in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 

Shakspere : a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Fifth Edition. 
Large post 8vo. Qoth, price zax. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

Z877. Large post 8vo. Cloth, pricexax. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. CloUi, price ss, 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ORB WRY (O. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Oodi, 
price 3f . 6d, 

DRBWRY (O. O.), M.D., and 
BARTLBTT (H. C), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. New and 
cheaper Edition. Small 8va Qoth, 
price zx. 6d, 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Stadv 
from Life, with Frontispiece. SmaU 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 31. 6d, 

DUFFIELD(A.J.). 

Don Quixote. His Critics 

and Commentators. With a Brief 
Account of the Minor Works of Mi- 
guel de Cervantes Saavedra, and a 
statement of the end and aim of the 
greatest of them all. A Handy Book 
for General Readers. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 
The Telephone, the Micro- 
phone, and the Phonograph. 
With 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

DUTT (Torn). 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Edition, with Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6{L 
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DU VBRNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. T. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts 1. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7X. 

BDBN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragommn. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 7«. 6d. 

EDGEWORTH (F. Y.). 

Mathematical Psychics: an 

Essay on the Application of Mathe- 
matics to Social Science. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

EDI S (Robert W.). 

Decoration and Furniture 
of To>vn Houses. A series of 
Cantor Lectures delivered before the 
Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified 
and enlarged, with 29 full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous sketches. 
Second Edition. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price izr. 6d. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 

Well Spent Lives : a Series 

of Modem Biographies. Crown 8vo 
Price 5*. 

Educational Code of the 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
Legislation. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 3x. 6d, 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 

Minor Chords; or, Songs 
for the Suffering:: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
3t. 6d, ; paper, price u. 6d, 

ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 

Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn- 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua, a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price i&r. 

ELSDALB (Henry). 

Studies in Tennyson's 
Idylla. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 5«. 



ELYOT (Sir Thomas). 
The Boke named the Go- 

uemour. Edited from the First Edi- 
tion of 1 53 1 by Henry Herbert Ste- 
phen Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Portraits of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Elyot, copied bv permission of 
her Majesty from Holbein's Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle, a vols, 
fcap. 4to. Cloth, price 5oi. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By the author of " Songs of Two 
Worlds." Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d, 
*»* Also an Illustrated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by Gborgb R. Chapmak. 
4to. Cloth, extra gilt leaves, price ajr, 
and a Large Paper Edition, with 
portrait, price los. 6d. 

EVANS (Anne). 
Poems and Music. "With 

Memorial Prefece by Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 44. 6d, 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With Fonr 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8va Cloth, 
price IS. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from, the 
Hol^ Scriptures. New and Qieaper 
Edition. Fcap.8va Qoth, price w. 

The King's Story Book. 

In three parts. Fci^. 8vo. Cloth, 

price IX. 6d. each. 

*»* Parts I. and II., with eight^us- 

trations and two Picture Maps, now 

ready. 

BX.CIVILIAN. 

Life in the Mofussil; or, 

Civilian Life in Lower Benipd. a 
vols. Large post 8va Price 141. 

PARQUHARSON (M.X 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 
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PARQUH ARSON 

tinutd. 



(M.) — con- 



II. Elsie's Qirlhood. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 35. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3x. 6d, 

PELKIN (H. M.). 
Technical Education in a 
Saxon Town. Published for the 
City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lend. 

The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3X. 6d. 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or, Records 
from Jerusalem Consular Chronicles 
of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Com- 

Eiled by his Widow. With a Preface 
y the Viscountess Strangford. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 30*. 
FLOREDICE(W. H.). 
A Month among the Mere 
Irish. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceediofs 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the severu Counsel engaged. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 351. 

FORM BY (Rev. Henry). 
Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection >vith the Christian Re- 
ligion : an Outline of the History of 
the City from its First Foundation 
down to the Btection of the Chair 
of St. Peter, a.d. 43-47. With 
numerous Illustrations of Ancient 
Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Catacombs. Royal 4to. Cloth 
extra, price 50;. Roxburgh, half- 
morocco, price 52f. 6d. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. ^ Being Essays 
on Immortalitjr, Inspiration, Minu 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price xo$. 6d, 

The Divine Legation of 
Christ. OownSvo. Qoth, price jx. 



FRA8ER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency, upon a new and extended sys- 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates pn^^ressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, ffom is. ^. to 
9s. yl. per Rupee. Royal Svo. 
Cloth, pncc zof. 6d. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 
The Better Self. Essays for 

Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 3^ . 6d, 

GARDINER (Samuel R.)andJ. 
BASS MULLINOER, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study 
of English History. Large crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 9*. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity s The Meatos of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 4X. 

GARRETT (E.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

GEBLBR (Karl Von). 
Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. Translated with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. Gborgb 
Sturgk. Demy Svo. Oloth, price Z3«. 

GEDDES (James). 
History of the Administra- 
tion of John de Witt, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1633-- 
1654. Demy Svo., with Portrait. 
Qoth, price i^s. 

GEORGE (Henry). 
Progress and Poverty. An 

Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Depressions and of Increase of Want 
with Increase of Wealth. The Re- 
medy. Post Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 6^. 

GILBERT (Mrs.). 

Autobiography and other 

Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
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QILBBRT (Hn.)— fM 


HUtd. 


Gilbert. ThiH Edition. 


With For. 




OownSm. Cloth.po(. 


71. tJ. 


OI.OVER CF-), M.A. 




Exempla Latins. 


A First 




Lexicon, and in Inlrodnclion lo the 




Fcap. in. 


Clolh, price «. 




GODWIN tWim«m). 




William Qodw 


a: Hia 


FrieDdt W.OA Coate 




With Portraia and F«cs 


mlleicflh. 




^'^^^i''±.: 


iolL DemT 



The OeniuB of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Euan nem 
before publiihed. Edited, wiih ■ 
Pnfiice, bv C Kegu PuL Crown 
iTD. aoU^ price 7t. id. 

OOBTZB (Cnpt A. voo). 
OpCTAtiona of the Qerman 
BnKliieert during the W«r of 
iSto-iSji. Published by Amhorily, 
nnd ID accordance with Official Docn. 
menlt. Tnnskled from tbe Gemian 
by Colonel G. GrJiim. V.C, QB., 
TLE. With fi lajje Map*. Demy 
Bn. Clcilfa. price iii. 

OOLDSMID(8lrFraDcii Henry). 
Memoir of. With PortraiL 
Crown Svo. Cloth, [rice jr. 



Memoirof.ntthExtractsfrom 
hU Letlen andjoumali. Edited by 
hit Widow. Wiib Steel Engianil 
PoRnit. Square 8to. Ckith, sf. 

'-• AUo a Libniiy Edition with 
Hapa, WoodcDti, and Steel En- 

Skved PoTtnir. Square post flro. 
Qth, price T^. 
Q08SE (BdmuDd W,). 

Studies in the Literature of 

NortbeTDKorope. WithaFrontiv 
raece dengned and etched by 
T.- ' — ' 



GOULD (Ra*. 8. Baring), U.A. 
QennBny,PmentandPaBt. 
iVoli. DemyBvo. Qolh, price 31 1. 
The Vicar of Morwenatow: 

a Memoir cf the Re*. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portnit Third EditicD, re- 
Yiieit. S(iuaiepoatB>o.aalh,ia(.&£ 
ORAHAU fWilliam), II. A. 
The Creed of Science ; Re- 
iLifiaiia. Mora], and Social. Denav 
Svo. CloIh, price iji. 
, OREENOUQH (Hn. Richard). 
Mary Magdalene : APoem. 

GRIFFITH (ThoniBB), A.M. 
T^e Gospel of the Divine 
Life. A Study of the Fouiih Eran- 
gdist. Demy Svo. Cloth, price r+r. 

ORIULEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 
Tremadoc Seimona, diieflj 

Wdrui, and the Dmn HuMAHm. 
Second Edition. Crown Sm. Oolh, 

GRUNBR(W. L.). 
Studies of Blsst Furnace 
Phenomena. Tnnilaled by L. D. 
B.Gotdon,F.R.S.E.,F.G.& Demy 



Large post S' 






Ch*h,pri^^. 

Owen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. Bv the Auihv oT the " Epic 
of Hades.* Second Edition. Yap. 
Sto. Qoth, price sfi 

HABCREL (ProC ^nut). 

The History of Creation. 



ir,M.A.,F.R.S. With 
Ilea and Genealogtaal 
gioDpa of lolh 



X>yU 

Trw of tha'wio 

plantl and animals. 1 yoU. liecoBd 

EditiiBL P«t SvD. Qoth, pries 31^ 

Ths History of the EtoIu- 

Initntini 
doth, pi 

Freedom In Science and 

TeaclilDC. From tlw CieiBaa «f 
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HABCKBL (Prof. Ernst)— f<;»- 

Erast Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price $». 

HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
Sister Dora: a Biography. 
By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men. 

A Book for Soldiers and Sailors. By 
the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. 
L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By 

R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. 
By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel. Being 
Extracts from the Journals of Count 
Von Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By 

Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

L3rrics of Love from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected 
and Ananged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By Frede- 
rick Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet 

Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

Halleck's International 

Law; or, Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart, a vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 38^. 

HARDY (Thomas). 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6f . . 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6^ . 

HARRISON (Lieut. -Col. R.). 

The OfGicer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Third Editiim.^ Oblong 3amo. roan, 
with pencil, price 31. 6d, 



HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of), M.P. 
Election Speeches in 1879 

and 1880. With Address to the 
Electors of North-East Lancashire. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M. A. 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 
8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 6s, 
Current Coin. Materialism — 
The Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

Speech in Season. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, price 9*. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

' Eleventh Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 7X. 6d, 

Unsectarian Family 

Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price zs. 6d, 

HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected and arranged 
with a prefatory notice by J. G. 
GodMrin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price xax. 

HAWKINS (Edwards Comer- 
ford). 
Spirit and Form. Sermons 

E reached in the parish church of 
.eatherhead. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ts. 

HAWTREY (Edward M.). 
Corydalis. A Story of the 
Sicilian Expedition. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 64. 

HAYES (A. H.). 
New Colorado and the 
Santa F^ Trail. With map and 
60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 9^ . 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Observations. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, 
by L. C. Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Clotk, price 2X. 64. 

HELLWALD (Baron P. von). 
The Russians in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
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by LmvL-CoL 
LL.a Lane 
ClocL, 



HBLLWALD (Batob P. von>- 

GMffrmrAnr and History of Cntnl 
Aml TrawiatJ " 
Wirfman, 
8vt>. Witb Mapw 
pnoa ta«. 

HBLVIO (Mi^Jor H.). 
The Operationt of the Ba- 
varian Army Coipa. TVaaslatad 
hj Capuaa G. S. Schwaba. With 
Fiva Iwfa lfa|ia. In a vob. I>ainy 
8vo. Cloth, prica 841. 

Tactical Bzamples : Vol. I. 

The BattaUoo. prica xu. Vol. II. The 
Refimeat and Brifade, price lof . td, 
Tnuttlatad from the German by CoL 
Sir Lamley Graham. With numerous 
Diacrams. Demytvo. Ooth. 

HBRPORD (Brooka). 
The Story of Relts^on in 

Bnclnnd. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown 8to. Cloth, prica 5*. 

HINTON (lamaaX 
Life and Lettera of. Edited 

by EUke Hopkintf with an Introduc- 
tion b^ Sir W. W. GuU, Bart., and 
Portrait engraimd on Steel by C. H. 
J«ens. Second ILdition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 8«. &/. 

Chaptera on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Baaaya. 
With an Introductioa by Shadworth 
Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton. 
Crown 8to. Cloth, price %s. 6d, 

The Place of the Phyaician. 

To which is added Essays on thb 
Law op Human Lipb, and on tub 
Kbij^tion bbtwbbn Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8va Qoth, price 31. 6i<. 

Physiology for Practical 

Uae. By various Writers. With 50 
lUueirations. Third and cheaper edi- 
tion. Crown 8va Cloth, price 51. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. With De- 
SiTiptiveTaxt. PostSvo. Price ;C66«. 

Tha Questions of Aural 

" " Illustrations, a vols. 

t.6d, 

of Pain. 

8vo. Qoth 



Tht Questions of 

^jMte With Illustratioi 
^^^^^^■^teth, price lu. 

f Wbratery of 



HOCKLBY(W. a). 
Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang HarL" With 
a Pre£M» by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley, a voU. Crown 8va Ooth, 
pnoe au; 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs dk. a Hindoo. A Tak of 
If ahratta Life siz^ years aga With 
a Ple£M» by Stf H. Bartk E. 
Frere, G. C S. I., ftc New sod 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8va Ooth, 
price 6x. 

HOPPBAUBR (Cnpt). 

The Oerman Artillery in 

the Battlea near Metx. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist. With Map andPlaDS. 
Demy 8va Qoth, price au. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 
Poema. First and Second Se- 
ries. Fcs4>.8vo. Qoth, pricesr.eacL 

HOOPER (Mary). 
Little dinners: How to 
Serve them ivith Bleeance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5«. 
Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sona of Delicate Di^reaticn, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 

Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Second Edition. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price ST. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 

The House of Raby. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown Bva Qoth, 
price 3f . td, 

HOPKINS (Ellice). 
Life and Letters of James 

Hinton, with an Introduction by Sir 
W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait en- 
graved on Steel by C H. Jeens. 
Second Edition. Crown Bva Qoth 
price 8«. td. 

HOPKINS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; or, 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8va Second and Revised Edition. 
Qoth, price 6r. 
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HORNER (The MiMet). 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
lUustrations. 

Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces, los. 6d, Vol. II.— Public 
Galleries and Museums, ss. 

Household Readings on 
Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

HULL (Bdmund C. P.). 
The European in India. 

With a Mbdical Guidb for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post Svo. Qoth, 
price 6f . 

HUTCHISON (Lieut.-Ccl. P. J.), 
and Capt.Q. H. MACGREGOR. 
Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Second edition. Small Svo. Qoth, 
price 6f . 

The first Volume of Military Hand- 
books forReg^mental Officers. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col.C. B. Brackbnburv, 

BUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 
The Anglican Ministry. Its 

Nature and Value in relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre- 
face by his Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 14^. 

INdHBOLDG-W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 4^. 6d, 
INGELOW (Jean). 
Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
CroAvn Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of ** Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small Svo. Cloth, price as. 6d, 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 

Indian Churchman. Demy Svo. 6d, 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. Forms of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. 
Tyndall,^ LL.D., F.R.S., , With 25 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 51. 



International Scientific 
Series {The)— con/inu^d, 

II. Physics and Politics ; or. 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of " Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Pc^tical So 
ciety. By Walter Baeehot. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Sva Qoth, price 41. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., &c With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 5J. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, {nice 41. 

V. The Study of Sociolof^. 
By Herbert Spencer. Tenth EdiUon. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 54. 

VI. On the Conservation ol 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., &c. With Z4 Illustrations. 
FifUi Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price ss. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or. 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., &c. With 
Z30 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^ . 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5«. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Marey. 
With Z17 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price sr. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Osca 
Schmidt. With 36 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 5*. 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 5s, 
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lBtafti«tioa«l ■clanilflc 
Sailfls ( Tbc)— cuM/AtMM/. 

XIV. Panaii ih>ii Nitun, In- I 

CK>k*rLL,D. XdlMd br 111* Ki.. 
H.J.IUrkiln,P.L.H. WiihnuBK- 



OrovB Int. (.loth, priiaw. 

XV. Th* Cbtmlcal »<ett ot 
Uflit and nim«rsph}'. Dr Hi 

CnwB Ivo. Cl«h, prica }<. 

XVI, Th* Ufa and Oiowlh of 

LUIUU*. Ur Pruf. WillUin 



XVII. MOMy 



lly W. flUn. 



Iniaraatloaal Bcleailflc 
Btriai {'t^)—<omHHtitd. 

XXVI, Th* Human IpMla*'. 
Vy fruf. A. <U (MatnhM. Third 
Ulilon. Crown IVd. Cola, prlc* 51. 

XXVII, Uod*ra Chtonatlca. 
Wiih AppllnliaM to An lad ladu*. 
try, hr Ocdm N. Rood. Bccend 
Kdllloa. With ijocrifliullllnMra- 
lioM. Crown 1*9. CKKb, prica j/. 

XXVIII, TbfCrarflah 1 an Inin>- 
ducllon UthaBtudrofZoolocy. Iff 
ProT.T.If. Uuilw. Thliil dlfition. 
Withrigbty-lwo lUucWMleH. Crvwa 
Ini, UoUv prlc* »•• 

XXIX, Th* Brain a* an Oriian 
of Mind. Ilf H. a»rliaD lluilui,. 



Wllh a Otnaril Al 

Optica Ml Dr. Kut». 

Wlh tM iniutnllou ud a ubla <]< 
SpKlra In Cbroovo - lllhof rinSif. 
ililrd EdiiloB. CroWD Ivs. UMh, 

XIX. Animal Paraaltii and ; 
MaiimalM. »y M. Van B«n«d«i. ' 

WIUi t] llliulralloiH. Sacovd KdU 
UoB. Crowo IVB. UoUi, prica fj. 

XX. Parmanlallen. Ilr Praf. 
■ohUwnbafnr, WJib (I llltuira- 
tloBL TtaiiJ EdlUon. Crowo Ivo. 
Clol>i,wkiu, ^ 

XXI. Thi PIv* >■»*■■ of Man. 

Saitaif ■'"'''"''I'j'.""'!: ■'.!!;'.'", 

Ita, n..ii'. I 

XXII. 1>ir ■■■ ■ I I" 

?r.iro I'.i v,,.i 

i*r "iX i/iii.""s/. 

XXIII. ftudlaa In aHctrum 
AnalyiU. llyj.Noni»n1»i:kyH. 

r.K.S. Wlih A' phwuinplila II- 
|u>UalIoli> of ttpwtn, anil Dumaniu 
•u(rirluii uf. wikhI. Crown Ivo. 
BkuiuI Kilitlun. Clolhi pricttf. Hi/. 

XXIV. AHUMryartnaarawth 



... _.j*)i.iffl»»i.U 
XXV. Bdueallon m a Sdinca. 
Hr AlaundM Hain,M.I:l. 'Iliird 
Kdlllon. Crown Ivo. Ubui, prlc* »(, 



jCXXl'l, G..T>..Ful l-hydotosy 0/ 

Miih.lrn u,>,| Nfr«.. llyT*r.rf, 

ilcxxftl. ■lahli an BnpoiltlBB 
Of th* Prloclpla* ot Monocular 

andBlnscuIarVI'lon. llyjowpli 
I.FCUIK., I,L,U. Wliti i}«l[li»iiii 

XXXIV. lllnlloui A Vneho- 
U,i\a\ Study. Hy Iubm Sully. 
Oii-nSvo, Clolh, piiu j<. 

XXXV. Vakanecii Whrn ih*y 

at< and What ihay Twch. Ily 
I'rof, J, W, Judil. K-Tt,!*, Wiih v> 
lltiMlraiiun* on Wood. Crown Ivu, 

JBtfkiHl"^'.) «Dd RAYMOND 

The Arcbftcct'a Lagal 
Handbook, 

*iHd. Cm 

JINKINKKtv. R. C. 



Cloth, pricatf. 
_ _ J«. CJ, M.A. 

Tbe Privilege o( P«l< - 



th* Clalnu or Uia Koir 
ConfroiiMd with th* Scr.,.- 

Coundli, and th* Taallninv 

Pop»tb«ni*lv*i. reap. Ivo, ClMb, 
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JENNINGS (Mrt. Vaachmn). 
Rahel : Her Life and Let- 

tert. With a Portrait from the 
Funti^ bv Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Qoth, price jx. 6d, 

Jeroveam*8 Wife and other 
Poema. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
3*. 6d, 

JOEL (L.). 
A Consul's Manual and 

Shipowner's aiid Shipmaster's Prac- 
tical Giiide in their Transactions 
Abroad . With Definitions of Nauti- 
csUL Mercantile, and L<^^ Terms; 
a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
andSpsuiish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, and Measures of the Prin- 
' cipafCommercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Qoth, price i2x. 

JOHNSON (Virginia W.X 
The Catskill Mountains. 

Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

JOHNSTONE (C. P.), M.A. 
Historical Abstracts. Being 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price jj . 6d. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Siztjr-Five 
Receipts approved by £xi>erience. 
Crown 8vo., price u. 6d, 

JOYCE (P. W.;, LL.D., Ac. 

Old Celtic Romances. 

Translated from the^ Gaelic by. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price fs. 6d, 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price $$. 

Socialism: Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its RemecUes con- 
sidered. Crown 8vo. Cloth,price ji,6d, 

KAY (Joseph), M.A., Q.C. 
Free Trade in Land. 
Edited by his Widow. With Preface 
by the Kight Hon. John Bright, 
M. P. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5^. 



KENT (Carole). 
Carona Catholica ad Petri 

successor! 8 Pedes Oblata. De 
Summi Pontificis Leonis XHI. As- 
sumptione Epiggramma. In Quin- 
quaginta Linguis. Fcap. 4to. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

KER (David). 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Taleof Central Asia. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3«. 6d, 

The Wild Horseman of 

the Pamoas. Illustrated. Crown 
8va Clotn, price 3#. 6d. 

KERNER (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the University of 
Innsbruck. 

Flowers and their Unbidden 

Quests. Translation edited by W. 
Oglb, M.A., M.D., and a prefatory 
letter by C. Darwin, F.R- S. Wxth, Il- 
lustrations. Sq.8va Cloth, price 9f. 

KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 
The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and Art of Medicine. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

KINAHAN(G. Henrv),M.R.I.A.. 
&c., of her Mi^estyVi Geological 
Survey. 

Manual of the Oeology of 

Ireland. With 8 Plates, 36 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, geologi- 
cally coloiu-ed. Square 8vo. Clotn, 
price xsr. 

KINO (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Portrait and Notes. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price jx . 6d, 

Aspromonte, and. other 

Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Qoth, price 41. 6d, 

KING (Edward). 
Echoes from the Orient. 

With Miscellaneous Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d* 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 

his Life. Edited by his Wifb. 
-With a Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
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KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A.— 
C0Htinu€d, 

Thirteenth Edition, a vols. Demy 
8vo. Qoch, price ^6s. 

\* Also the ninth Cabinet Edition 
in 9 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

XQS 

All Saints' Day and other 

Sermona. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, js. 6d, 

True Words for Brave 

Men: a Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price ax. 6d, 

KNIGHT (Professor W.). 

Studies in Philosophy and 
Lriterature. Large post Bvo. Qoth, 
price 7X. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.). 
The New Playground : or, 
Wanderings in Algeria. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price los. 6d. 

LACORDAIRB (Rev. Fire). 
Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo.Cloth,prioe3f.6</. 

LAIRD-CLOWES (W.). 
Love's Rebellion : a Poem. 

Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 31. 6d, 
LAMO NT (Martha MacDonald). 
The Gladiator : A Life under 
the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Third Century. With four 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra 
fcao. 8vo. Qoth, price 3/. 6d, 

LANG (A.). 

XXXII Ballades in Blue 

China. Elzevir. 8vo. Parchment, 
price $5. 
l^AYMANN (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price ar. 6d, 

LEANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

LEE (Rev. P. Q.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural, a vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price X5«. 



LBB (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for (^irls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5«. 

LEIGH (Arran and Isla). 
Bellerophon. Small crown 

8vo. Qoth, price 5*. 
LEIGHTON (Robert). 
Records and other Poems. 

With Portrait. Small crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price ^s, 6d. 

LEWIS (Edvirard DUlon). 
A Draft Code of Criminal 
Law and Procedure. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ait. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales. 

New and cheaper edition. With 
Four IUustrati(Mis by Catherine F. 
Frere.Crown8vo. Qoth, price 3X.6</. 

LINDSAY(W. Lauder), M.D.,&c. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Diaease. a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, price jzs. 

LLOYD (Francis) and Charles 
Tebbitt. 

Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? Deficits Ruin? With a 
Practical Scheme for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. Small crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 3;. 6d. 

LOCKER (P.). 

London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, elegant, price 6i. 

LOKI. 
The New Werther. Small 

crown 8vo. Qoth, price ax. 6d, 
LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 

of Bn^^land : Qis Work in her Pnlpit, 
and^ his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Qoth, price xax. 

John Wiclif and his 
English Prectirsors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the German, with additional Notes, 
a vols. Demy 8vo. Qoth, price 91s. 

Love's Gamut and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price y. 6d, 
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Love Sonnets oi Proteus. J 

With f io mi«p iece b]r the Aotbor. f 
Elzevir Svo. Clock, price 51U 

IX>WNDES (Heu^X 
Poems and Translations. 

Crown 8n>. Qoch, price 6r. 

LUMSDElf (LJe«st.-Col. H. W.). 
Beowulf. An Old £ogli»h ' 
Poem. Trandaced into modem 
rhymes. SmaO crown 8vo. Qolh, 
price 5r. 

If AC CLIlf TOOK (L.). 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy ; 

Hen. lUostiated. Square crown 
8Ta, price 9S. 6d. 

MACDONALD (Q.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait of 

the Anther o^nnredaoSted. Fonrth 
Edition. Crown 8n>. Price 6r. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown Sto. Clolh, 
price 6f. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Crown 8to. C]oth,6r. 
MACKBNNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 3r. 6dm 

At School with an Old 

Dragoon. IK^th Six Illnstrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 5«. 
MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 
Notes and Extracts on 
Everlasting Punishment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Interpretation. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

MACLEAN (Charles Donald). 
Latin and Greek Verse 
Translations. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price zr. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John). 
Coena Domini: An Essa^ 

on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14X. 

MAGNUS (Mrs). 
About the Jews since Bible 

Times. From the Babylonian exile 
till the English Exodus. Small 
crown 8va Cloth, price 5f. 



MAGlfUSSOlf ^irikrX «.. 

and PALMER (B.H.), If J^ 

iohan lAi&wig Roneberg's 
yrical 8oocs« Uj^Us and Epi- 
¥ca^ Svow Qoth, price 5c 



MAIR (R. 8.), M.D., P.R.C.8.B. 
The Medical Qnide for 



dsnm of Adrice to Europeans in 
IndBa, nShaa^ to the Preservatioa 
and Regulation of Heahh. With a 
Snpp l fin ent on the Management of 
Quklica in India. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Linq>cioCh, price jr*^* 

If ALDEN (H. B. and E. E.) 

Princes and Princesses. 

Ilfaistrated. Small crown Sro. OoCh, 
price as.6d. 

MANNING (HU Bniinence Car- 
dinal). 

The True Story of the 
Vatican CotmciL Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5«. 

Marie Antoinette : a Drama. 
Small crown 8va Qoth, price 5X. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 

The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
the ** Alert " during the Arctic Ex- 
pedition of 1875-6. With six full- 
page Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : 

being the Voyage of the " Isbjom ** 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price idr. 

MARTI NEAU (Gertrude). 
Outline Lessons on 
Morals. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

Master Bobby : a Tale. By 
the Author of " Christina North. 
With Illustrations by E. H. Bbll. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price y.6d. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 
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McQRATH (Terence). 
Pictures from Ireland. New 

and cheaper edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 

If BREDITH (Qeoree). 
The E goist . A Comedy in Nar- 
rative. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 



« « 



, Also a Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6f. 

The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 

Terel. A History (^Father and Son. 
In one voL with Frontispiece. Crown 
tvo. Cloth, price 6r. 

MBRRITT (Henry). 

Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in eau- 
forU, oy Anna Lea Merritt. Two 
vols. Large post Svo. Cloth, 35;. 

MIDDLBTON (The Lady). 

Ballads. Square i6mo. Cloth, 
price 31. 6</. 

MILLER (Edward). 
The History and Doctrines 

of Irvineism ; or^ the so-called Ca- 
iSbsX^ and Apostohc Church. 9 vols. 
Large post Sva Qoth, price as*. 

The Church in Relation to 

the State. Crown Svo. (Hoth, price 

MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from x«. &/. to u . 3a. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Dony 
Svo. Qoth, price ^^ 2s. 

MINCHIN Q. G.). 
Bulgaria since the War. 

Notes of a Tour in the Autumn of 
1879. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price y. (>d. 

MOCKLER (E.). 
A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is rooken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. Svo. Qoth« price st. 



MOPPAT (Robert Scott). 

The Economy of Consump- 
tion; an Omitted Qwpter in P<^tical 
Econ<Mny,^ with special reference to 
the Questions of Commercial Crises 
and the P<^cy of Trades Unions; 
and with Reviews ci the Theories of 
Adam Smith, Ricarxlo, J. S. Mill, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price z&f. 

The Principles of a Time 

Policy: being an Expositioii (^ a 
Method of Setuing Disputes between 
Employers and Employed in r^urd 
to "Hme and Wa^[es, by a ample Pro- 
cess of Mercantile Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes or Locks-out. 
Demy Svo. Qoth, price 3s. 6d, 

Monmouth: A Drama, of which 
the Outline is HistoricaL Dedicated 
by permission to Mr. Henry Irving. 
Small crown Svo. Qoth, price 5«. 

MOORE (Mra. Bloomfield). 
Gondaline's Lesson. The 

Warden's Tale, Stories for Children, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

MORELL (J. R.). 
Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 



Manual of Geometry. Compiled I 
the most important Fienidi Works, 
i^)proved by the Univeraty of Paris 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. Svo. Qoth, price u. 6</. 

MORICE (Rev. P. D.), M.A. 

The Olympian and Pjrthian 

Odea of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price ^t, 6d, 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. New 
and cheaper ediupn. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price as. 6a. 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 
The House of Atreus. 

Being the Agamemnon Libation- 
Bearers and Furies of .£schylus 
Translated into Eng^lish Verse. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 

MORTERRA (Felix). 
The Legend of Allandale, 

and other Poems. Small crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 6s. ^>r.fi^i 



C. Kegan Paul &• Ce.'s Publications. 



UUNRO (Mator-Oen. Sir Tho. 
mu), K.C.B., Governor oT 

Madna. 

Selections from His 
Minulo, and Mhet Official Wriiing'- 
EdliEd, with an Inlroductoiy Me- 
moir, by Sir Aleiandet Arbuthnot. 
K.C.S.I..C.I.E. Twowjs. Dtmy 
Svo, Clach, price ju. 

HAAKS (J- TO- 
SUvonic Fairy Tales. 
FVoiB Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bofaeaiian Sowcei. With Four lUiis- 
liadani. Crown B«o. Cloth, pfica }«. 

NADEN (Constance W.}. 
Soti^s and Sonnets of 
Spring-Time. Small crown gvo. 
Clolb, pricE ;l. 

NSWHAN (J. H.), D.D. 
Cliaracteriaticfl from the 
WritlDia pf. Beini Selections 

with the Anthcff'i persona] approval. 
Ttari Edition. With Portnil. 

Civm Rvn. nbrib. nrir^ it. 

f. Dr.J.H. 



incorporation of the Celtic Ahari. 
gines. Fifth Edition. Demv 8vo. 
Ooth, price .6.. 
NICHOLSON (Edward Byron). 
The Christ Child, and other 
Poeni. Crown Bvo. Oath, prica 



Anaiysia of the £jttemaland InlerOi 

A New Comnientary o 
the Ooapel accordlni to Ma 
tbnr. DeaiT tvo. OotE, prioa ii 



NICOI.9 (Arthur), P.O.S., 
F-R.0.9, 
Chapters from the PbyBical 

History or the Earth. An Inlmduc- 
lion to Geology and Paleontology, 



NOAKB (Major It. Complon). 
The Bivouac ; oi. Martial 
LyTisC-withanAppendia — Advice to 
•he Soldier. Fcap. Svd. Price jt. ML 

NOEL(Tbe Hon. Roden). 
A Little Child's Monument. 

Small crown Bvo. Oolh, price jr. 6d. 

NORMAN PEOFI.E (The). 
The Norman People, and 
their Eiisting Descendants in tha 
British Dominions and the Uniud 
Stares of America. Demy tn. 
Cloth, price 311. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 

Poema. Fcap. Sto. Ooth, price ti. 
Notes on Cavaliy Tactics, 

" -■!«tion,«e, Byja Cavalry 



tVith. 



3 Primi 






1 Public 



> Editii 



Ichool 



Three Parti. Crown Sro. Each i>. 

*,• The Three Parts can also be 

had bound tcgether in cloth, price 3f^ 

OATES (Prank), P.R.Q.S. 
Matabele Land and the 
Victoria Fnlla: A NatuiaJiM'a 
Wanderings in the Interior of 
South Aftca. Edited by C G. 
Gates, B.A.. with numerous illos- 
traiion^ and four maps. Demy «vo. 
Cloth. 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte Q.). 

Light and Shade, a vols. 

Crown Bvo. Cloth, gilt lops, price 



IMITATION OP 

Font books. Demy 
cloth, price II. 
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0*HAQAN (John). 

The Song of Roland. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Large 
post 8vo. Parchment antique, price 
los. 6d, 

O'MEARA (Kathleen). 
Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne ; His Life and 
Works. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. CHoth, price 7x. 6d, 

Henri Perrcjrve and His 
Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Our Public Schools. Eton, 

Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charter- 
house. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

OWEN (F. M.). 

John Keats. A Study. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 
OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 

Sanctorale Catholicum ; or 

Book of Saints. With Notes, Criti- 
cal, Exegetical, and Historical. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i&r. 

An Essay on the Commu- 
nion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the " Cultus Sanc- 
torum." Price 21. 
PALQRAVE (W^. Qiffbrd). 

Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third and CheapNor Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

PANDURANQ HARI ; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY 
(The). 

Choicely printed on hand - made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 
6; . each ; vellum, price 7;. 6d. each. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. 

Edited by Edward Dowden, Author 
of *' Shakspere ; his Mind and Art," 
&c. With a Frontispiece, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam', sifter the 
Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by 
Edmund W. Gosse, Author of " Stu- 
dies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe." With Frontispiece on 
India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, 



PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The) 

— continued. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. 

By Thomas ^ Kempis. A revised 
Translation. With Frontis]^iece on 
India paper, from a Design by 
W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess : 

a Medley. With a Miniature Fron- 
tispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tail- 
piece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy 

Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
Garnet, and a Miniature Frontis- 
piece. 

Tennyson's "In Memo-. 

riam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau forte by Le Rat, after a 
Photograph by the late Mrs. Cam«- 
ron. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 
The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Den^y 8va Cloth, price lat. 

PARR (Capt. H. Hallam). 
A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isand- 
hlwana^ with Maps. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Officers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price If. 

PARSLOE (Joseph). 
Our Railways : Sketches, 
Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Information as to Fares, 
Rates, &c., and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Reform. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark). 

The Renaissance of Art in 
France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engraving. 9 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Qoth, price 32X. 

PAUL (C. Kegran). 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 
Memoir by, and Two Portraits in 
eau fortet by Anna Lea Menritt. 
Oown 8vo. Qoth, price 6r. 
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PAUL (C. Kfl^Tii-a>mllHiird. I 

Goethe's Pauat. A New 

TtantUlioii ia Rimo. Crcrwn Btq. 
Cloth, price $1. 

William Godwin : Hia 
FricDda and Contemponriei. 






Godwl 



Wih. - -, , 

Qodi, ^k«3Si. 

Th« oeniua of CbiiBtianit? 
Unveiled. Being Eu>Til>yWi]]uni 
Godwin Dcvei bdan published. 
Ediled, with ■ Piefoce, by C. 
Kepn P.nl. Crown a™. Clolh, 

PAUI. (Uii^iret At^nei). 
QcDtle and Simple ; A Story, 
I nla. Crown 8to. duh, eU' <op>. 






PSNRICE (H«|. J.), B.A. 
A DicttoDBT^r and aioBB«T7 

of the Ko-na. With eonooi Giun- 



ClDth,p 

PAYNE (John). \ 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Cnm Svo. ClDth, price 51- ! 

PAYNE (Prof. J. F.). I 

Frbbel and the Kindergar- 
ten System. Second Edilioo. 
AViaitto German Schools: 
Elementary School! In Oer- 
many. Nate<oreFrDre»ioiiilTaiir 
to inspect some of the Kinderganens. 
Priraiy Schoof!, Public Girii' 
Schools, and Schools foi Technical 
lostniction {□ Hamburgb, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weinmr, Gotha, Eis— ' 
inth.antnmnotiB74. "■" ' ' 
IHicnssioni of the Gem 
and Practica of Klnderganaiia and I 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Omrn Svo, Qoth, price | 

PELLET AN (E.). 

The Deaert Pastor, Jean ' 

laroDueao. Translated from the 
Trench. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hosto. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Few. Svo. Cloth, prica 
3*. Sit 
PSNNBLL (H. Cholmondeley), 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 
■he Aolhor at " Pnclt on P^asns,'^ 
&t &C. Wilh Ten Ful|,pa« Ulna- 
tiatioas by Geonie Do Maurier. 
Secmd EcUdwi. Fcap. 4)0. Clolh 



of the Text. 4I0. Cloth, pi 
PESCHEL (Dr. Oacar). 

The Races of Man and 

their QeoEiapliical Dlatributlon. 

Large crown g*o. Qolh, price v- 
PETERS [P. H.). 

The Nicomacbean Ethics 

of Aristotle. Translated by. Crown 
PPEIPFER (Emily). 

Quartciman's Grace, and 
other Poema. Crown 8to. Ooth, 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Sons:. A Poem. Second 
) Edition. Oown Bro. price tt- 
! Gerard's Monument, sod 
I other Poema. Second Bditioik 

Crown Svo. Clolh, jaice 61. 
j Poems. Second Edition. 
I Crown 8to. Cloth, price Si. 

Sonnets and Songs. Nev 
" '""■ ' ' Isomely printed 



and bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 

PIKK (Warburton). 
The Inferno of Dante Ali- 
ghierl. Demy Svo. Cloth, price jr. 

PINCHES (Thomaa), H,A, 
Samuel WUberforce; Faith 



Wilberforce (after 



TOBvo.'Eloth 



c Majesty's (^oasai-General 



Travela in the Footsteps of 

n Algeria and Tunia, 

Illustraled by lacaimilea of B 



Bruce In Alge 



,..„ _.. PhoLogrbihs, 

Maps, Ac. Royal .to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leavca, laice 

POLLOCK (Pndtrlcb). 
Spinoza. His LifeandPbl- 
loaophy. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
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POLLOCK (W. H.). 
LectUTCB on French Poets. 

Dcrinred Hi 
Small o 
POOR (Laun E). 
Sanskrit and its Idadted 
Literature!. SnidiES in Compan- 
live Mythology. SmaJI crown 8vo. 

POUSHKIN(A. S/h 



PULPIT COUUENTARY(Ttui) 
Numbers. By ihe Rev. R. 

Winltibmham.LL. B. Wiih Homilis 
by Iht Riv. Prof. W. Binaie. D. D., 



Whilelaw, M.A. Price 151. 
Joshua. By the Rev. I. J. 
Lias, M.A. With Hoiilin Cf Ibe 



price 3f..6/ 
PRB8BYTBR. 
Un foldings of Christiao 
Hope. An Eraay ihowing that the 



a of tbe Cr««d commonlT 



ojied Ath , .. 

SnullcnmrnSvo. doth, price 41. U. 
PRICS (Prof. Booamy). 
Cuirency and Banking, 
down Sto. Cloth, price 61. 
Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical BcDDOmy. Being the Sab- 
tlance of Lectum delivirtd before 
Ihe Unlverfltj af Olford. Ijltjfi 
pou Sto. OoLh, price lu- 

Protens and Amadens. 

CorteipondeDce. Edited by Aal 
DoVere. Crown Bvo. aolh,prio 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 
The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and Ibc Recnlar Soldier. 
Crown Bvo. Clolb, pri« jr. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY (The). 
Ediled by Ihe Rev. J. S. Eikll and 
tbe ReY. Csooa H. b. M. Spknce. 
Genesis. By Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A.; with Homilits by the 
Very Rev. J. r. Montgomery, D. D., 
Rev. Prot R. A. Redford, M.A., 
LLB., Rev. Y. Hast" " ■" 
Roberts, M.A. An In.ruu.i.:.iumu 
the Study of the Old TcBaraent by 
the Rev. Cnon FarrBj, D.D., 
F.R.S. ; and Introductions to the 
PenUlFUch by the Right Rev. H. 
Couetill D.D., and Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. Fourth EdltioB. Price 



IndgeB and Ruth. By Ri^t 

Rev. Lord A. C Herrer. D.D., and 
Rev. I. MoctisoD, D. D. With Ho- 
milies by Rev. A. F. Moir, M.A. ; 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A. ; Rev. 
W. M. Stalham ; and Rev. Prof. J. 
R. Thomson, M.A. Second Editioo. 
Oolh, price .jr. 

1 SamueL By the Very Rev, 
R. R Smith, D.C. With Homilies 
bv the Ret. Donald Fraser, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. 
Dale. Third Edition. Price iji- 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
£alher. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlin- 
sod, M.A., widi Homilies by Rev. 
Prof. J, R. Thornton, M.A., Rev, 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LUB., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, !(t.A., Rev, J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackunal, 
B.A., Rev. W. Clartson, B.A,, Rev. 
F. Hastings Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev, Prof. Rowlands, B ' 
Rev. C. Wood, B.' "— "-' 

J.' S. Eaell, Four 



, Rev. Prof. P. 



Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. " 
old Punjauben. Qown Bl 



\ d«^ 



RAVENSHAW QobD Heary), 

Oaur: Its Rnins and Id- 

Kriptloan. Edited with ccnddet- 



C. Kegan Paul *• Co.^s Publications, 25 



RAVENSHAW (John Henry), 
B.C. %.— continued. 

able additions and alterations by his 
Widow. With forty-four photo- 
graphic illustrations and twenty-five 
foe-similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. Cloth, 3^! xyt. 6d, 
READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 
An Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s.. 

Realities of the Future Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
i«. 6d. 
RBANSY (Mrs. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed; a 

Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
cheaper Edition. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3f.&/. 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Qirlhood to Tyomanhood. 

New and cheaper edition. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
^ice 3«. 6d. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. 

A Book for Girls, dedicated to their 
Mothers. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d. 

English Girls : their Place 

and Power. With a Preface by 
R. W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price ^s, 6d. 

just Anyone, and other 

Stories. Three Illustradons. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price \s, 6d, 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price is, 6d, 
RENDALL (J. M.). 

Concise Handbook of the 
Island of Madeira. With plan of 
Funchal and map of the Island. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price is. 6d, 

REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.}. 
The Supernatural in Na- 
ture. A Verification b^ Free Use of 
Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price X4f. 

Mystery of Miracles, The. 

By the Author of ' ' The Supernatural 
in Nature." Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6(. 



RHOADES (James). 
The Georgics of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 55. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.X 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post 8va 
Cloth, price 9«. 

Heredity : A Psychol(^cal 

Studv on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its (Manses, and its Conseqnencet. 
Large crown Svo. Qoth, price 9* . 
RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 
Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Hbnry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Oown 8vo. Price 
xof. 6d, 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 
The Human Race, and 

other Sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Second 
Edition. Large post Svo. Cloth, 
price 7*. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New 
and cheaper Edition. Oown Svo., 
price 3/. 6d. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 31. Sd. each. 
Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown Sva Cloth, price $s. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo. Clothjprice 5^. 
An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's ** In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 3f. 

The Education of the 

Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
ox. 6d. 

Life and Letters. Edited by 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qneen. 
L 3 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8va Cloth, price js. 6d, 



III. 



I^jpalur EdilHU 



down Svo. Ckth, price 6i. 
Tkf tbtm Wtrtt ammhtiiAad 

■.* A Portniit of tha lita Ri*. F. W. 
RobvtioiL mDonTBd fat frKOOB^ cvi 

KOBINSONfA. UmiyP.). 
A Handful of Hone?- 
■ucUs. Fop. Bvo. Cklb, piice 
31. id. 
The Crowned Hippolytna. 

T«n»l»Kd from Euripides. Wilh 
RODWELL (Q. F.), P.R.A.B., 



Daddy'a Pet. A Sketch 

from Hnmbk Life. With Six Illu- 
tntioni. RoTidiSino. Cloth, prica IT. 



: AMcan Cruiser. A 

Weu S«t' WiiTrhiM iuiHttt 
lioiu. Second Edition. Cniwn 8vo. 
Cl«h, price 31. 611L 
SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D. 

Godparents at Confirma- 
liun. WiihaPreficebylbeBishop 



aALVATOR(ArchdukeLadwig). 
Levkosia, the Capital of 
Cyprtii. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 



SAUNDERS <John). 
Israel Mort, Overmao : A 
Storr oftb* UJH. Or. Sto. Pric* 6i. 



aAUHDBRS <J<>bn}-»>t<H»if. 
HirelL With Frontispiece. 
davn tin. Oath, price 31. 6d. 

Abel Drkke'a Wife. With 

Frontupiecc. Crown S«a. QoA, 

SAYCS (Rev. Archibald HEnry}- 
Introduction to the Science 

of l^njruaee. TwotdIl, UrBeposi 

BCHELL. {ittj. veoj. 
The Operationa of the 
Fimt Army Dndar Qen. von 
QoebcD. ifuulued by CoL C. H. 
TEo WriKln. Fonr MapK D*mt 
Sio. doth, i]>ica9i. 
The Operations of the 
FInt Aimr under Oca. tob 
Steinmetc. TnmUud by CntuB 
E. O. HoUio. Demy Svo. Oodi, 

SCHBLLSNDORP (Maj.41eB. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the Qeoeral 

stall. TntoiUted from the Germu 
by LientenMut Hire. VoL I. DemT 
Svo. aolh,™. W. 

SCHERFF (Hal. W, van). 
Studies iQ the New In- 
fsnliy Taciiu, Puii I. ud II. 
TrwiJated (iDm the Ocniun br 
ColDnel Lnmler (irvhiun. Douy 
Bto. doth, price t'- td. 

Scientific La jrm an. The New 



Ino 



_id the Old Fnilb : 






Edition. Large crown Bvo. Cloth, 
a Kt^'( Lender). 

A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Summer boieuh Ike CheMnuti. 



1. Crown Bn. Cloth, pi 
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Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Ilhutim- 
tions. New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8iro. Cloth, price 2«. 6d, 
SENIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correroondence and Conversations 
with Nassaa W. Senior, from 1833 to 
1859. Edited by M. C M. Simpson. 
3 vois. Large post 8 va Qoth^price 9xt. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. lUnstrated with Nine 
Etchu^s. Square crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3f . 6«L 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Qen.), C.B. 

Mountain warfare. HIus- 

trated by the Campaign <A 1799^ in 
Switzerlamd. Being a Translatioo 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archdnke Charles, 
Jomini, and others. Also of Notes 
Dy General H. Dufonr on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo.Ooth, price x6f. 
SHAKSPEARE (Charles). 
Saint Paul at Athens : 

Spiritoal Christianity in Relation to 
some Aspects of Modem Thought. 
Nine Sermons preached at St. Ste- 
phen's Church, Westboume Park. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Farrar. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 
SHAW (Major Wilkinson). 
The Elements of Modem 

Tactics. Practically applied to 
English Formations. Witn Twenty- 
five Plates and Maps. S'-cond and 
cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 9«. 

»,» The Second Volume of ''Mili- 
tary Handbooks for Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers." Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenbury, 

SHAW (Flora L.). 
Castle Blair: a Story of 
Youthful Lives, a vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, price xox. Also, an 
dition in one vol. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by PercyBysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait Third Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 5«. 



SHERMAN (Qen. W. T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 

T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself, s vols. With 
Map. Demy 8vo Cloth, price 341. 
Copyright Englixh Rditwn, 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6rf. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby). M.A. 
Principles of the Faith in 
Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses. With an Intro- 
duction on the n^lect of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Church of England, 
and a Postscript on his leaving the 
Chiu-ch of England. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price xaf. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modem Problems. By various 
Writers, a vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 51. each. 

Sister Augustine, Superior 

of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Autho- 
rized Translation by Hans Tharau 
from the German Memorials of Ama- 
lic von Lasaulx. Second edition. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 7; . 6^. 

SKINNER (James). 
Ccelestia : the Manual of St. 

Augustine. The Latin Text side by 
side with an English Interpretation, 
in 36 Odes, with NoteSj and a plea 
for the Study of Mystic Theology. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 6j. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cychcal Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post8vo. 
Cloth, price ^t. fid. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 31. t«U 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 6f. 



Sons* of Two Worlds. Bv 

[he Anlhor oT " The Epk ofHida*' 
Simh Edidon. Complete in one 
Volume, with Ponrsit. Fcap. Sfo. 
doth, price 71. id. 

Songs for Music. 

Bt Four Friendi. Squire cravn 

Sto. Clolh, price a. 

Conuuiing Kns> by Reginald A. 

Gutv, Stephen H. Gun. GreviUg 

J. Cdater, ud JnUina SiriDI. 
8PEDDINQ aamei). 

Reviews and Discussions, 

Lltenry, Political, nnd Hii- 

toricnl. Dot rtUting to Bacon. 

Demy Svo. Cloth, piTce lai. &/. 
8TAPPER (PaulX 

Shalcspeare and Classical 

Antlquitr ; Greek ind Latin Anli- 

' Cloth', 
St. Bernard on the Love 

of God. Translated by Marianne 
dolh'olni, gilt top, price 41. 6.^. 

3TBDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 
Ljrrica and Idylls. With 
other Poenu. Crown 8™. Clolh, 
pritn 71. &^. 

STSPHENS (Archibald John), 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. Th« Snbataoce of the Anm- 
oent delivered hefore the JpdiSal 

b^air of & ReSKHidenti. Demy 
avo. Qoch, price it. 
STEVENS (William). 
The Truce of God, and other 
Poems. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 



xnplete Hymn Book 



STEVENSON (Rev. W. P.}— rni- 

The Hymn Book conaisti at Thiee 
Parts >-(. For Ptihlio Wcaship.— 
II. For Familf Bad Prime WontipL 



■mil /km, 



STOCKTON (Frank R.). 

A Jolly Fellowship. Wiih 

m Illuilraiions. Crown 8vb. ClolK 

price 51- 
8TORR{FnnclaX and TURNER 

Canterbniy Chimes ; or. 



8TRETTON (Heaha). 
David Lloyd's Last WilL 
With Four lUutnUioiii. Roral 
■600., lalce a>. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thonuod. Fcap. tyo. 
Cloth, price «. M 
Through a Needle's Bjre ; 
aSlot7. Crown Sm. Clotb, price 



Artillary. The Hiflnry of it> 
OrEaniialion, Eqidpniat, and War 
SerVicel. Compiled from Pnlilidied 
Works, OflScialtUci ■ ■ " 

Prints Sonrco. 
Mapt an.' '" 

STU UU (Lieut. Hnto). G< 
Militarr Attach^ to the lUiIm 
pedition. 

Russia's advance Eaat- 

ward. BiKd on the Offidal Repeiti 
o£ TranJaled hy Capt C S. H. 
ViHCEHT. With Map. Cnnragvo. 

SULLY (Jamaa), U.K. 
Sensation and Intuition, 

Demy Bvo. Second Edition. Cloth, 

Pessimism ; a Histoiv and 
a Criticism. Demy Svo. Price 14J. 
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Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of " Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Small 8va Cloth, 
price 3^. td 

Sweet Silvery Sasrings of 
Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, price ^s, 6d. 

SYMB (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial 

Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 

Children, by a Lady. With three 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4s, 6d, 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 

Quienne. Notes of an Autumn 
• Tour. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4x.6</. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 
Works Complete. Author's 
Edition, in 5 vols. Crown 8yo. 
Cloih, price 6s, each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.8.I., 
aI.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

i Indian Histcury. New Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
oth. Price 6s, 

Seeta. New Edition with 
frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 

the Mirsore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6«. 

Ralph Darnell. New Edi- 
tion. With Frontbpiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s, 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

- New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 6s, 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. 
New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, ^rice £1 xjis, 6d. ; in Rox- 
burgh nnding, £4 7s, 6d, 



TENNYSON {KMttdy-contiHuett 
Author's Edition. Complete 

in 6 Volumes. Post 8va Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style :— 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 
English Idvlls. Price 6f. ; Rox- 
burgh, 7«. 6a, 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, js, 64, 

Vol. III. The Idylls of 
the King (Cmw/^/t). Price 7«. 61^; 
Roxburgh, 9*. 

Vol. IV. The Princess, and 
Maud. Price 6f.; Roxburgh, 7^. 6A 

Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6f. ; 
Roxburgh, js. 6d, 

Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 7j.; 

Roxburgh, Zs, 6d, 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. 

Each with Frontispiece. Fci^. 8vo. 
(^oth, price ai. 6a. each. 

Cabinet Edition, xa vols. C!om- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 

The Royal' Edition. With 

25 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves. 
Price 21s. 

The Guinea Edition. Com- 
plete in Z9 vols., neatly bound and 
enclosed in box. Cloth, price 3z«. 
French morocco or parchment, price 
3Z«. 6d, 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in xa 
vols., pocket size. Price is, each. 

The Crown Edition. Com- 
plete in one vol., strongly bound In 
cloth, price 6s, Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price js. 6d, Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price &r. 6d, 

%* Can also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 



ALuiif 




Ballads and other P< 
The LoTcr'a Tale. (Xi 

far Hat fins dme p>r'* Jnhr^.) 

Poems. SoBiIl Smu Clod^ 
pnot 6t. 

If aodf and odber 



The Princess. Soull 8to. 

CXoch, price 3(. 6£ 

Idylls of the Kinc* Ssnll 
tvo. Ootk, price s<> 

Idj^ls of the Kinc- Com- 
plete. Snalltva Oolb^prioe^ 

The Holy Gtail* and oAer 

Pocmft. Snail tnx Qath, price 

Oareth and Ljnette. Small 

Ho. OoCh, price 3f. 

Enoch Arden, ftc Small 

Svo. OoCh, price 3f. 6^ 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo. 

Queen Maiy. A Dnuna. 

N«w Edition. Crown Zro. Cloth, 
priced*. 

Harold. A Dnuna. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 6$, 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's Works. Snper royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price 3$. 6d. Cloth gilteztra, 
price 4«. 

Songs from Tennyson's 

Works. Snper royal z6mo. Cloth 
•xtra, price y. 6d. 

AUo a cbeM> editioo. x6ma 
Cloth, price 3/. id. 

Idylls of the King, and 
other Poemi. lUoitrated by Julia 
Maivaret Cameron, a vols. Folio. 
Hall-bound morocco, cloth lides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price u, 6d, 




mJBStOSigSt. 



Songs Set to Music, bj 

xaxiami CxaapuBKTi, Etfited by W. 

O. CztsssL Dof 



iinl by 



to U< 
QoeeaL Roy^ 4to. Oddi 
pk leaves, price slk^ or in ba]^ 

morocco, price xjc 

An Index to "In Memo- 
riam.** Price ac 

THOMAS (Moy|. 
A Fight for Life, ^fl^tii 



THOMPSON (AUm C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

s^oeaK. I iwptj ■ ^^^^^ by Ebsabeoi 
Tbnmmon (Fainter of "The RoU 
QJ1-Jl Ho. Oadt,vn»7S.6d, 



THOMSON Q. Tnmball). 
Social Problems ; or, an In- 

cndnr into the Law of Influences. 
With Diagrams. DeBySro. Cloth, 
price lor. 6d. 

THRINQ ester. Godfrev), BUL. 
Hjrmns and Sacred Lsrrics. 

FcapiSvoL doth, price 3f. 6dl 



TODHUNTBR (Dr. J.) 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 
8to. Qoth, price 7J. 

Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Qoth, price 5*. 

Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price dr. 6d, • 

Translations from Dante, 
Petrarch, Michael An^elo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price js. 6d. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tsnnyson). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown Sva Cloth, price 
4r. 6d, 
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TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson)— 
coniinued. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 

New. WithPrefatory Poem by Alfred 
Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes 
W S. T. Coleridge, and a Critical 
Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7*. td. 

TWINING (Louisa). 
Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty-five years. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td, 

UPTON (Miyor R. D.j, 
Gleanings from the Desert 
of Arabia. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price \os. 6d. 

VAUGHAN (H. Halford), some- 
timeRe^^us Professor of Modem 
History in Oxford University. 

New Readings and Ren- 
derings of Shakespeare's Tra- 
gedies. 2 vols. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price asj. 

VILLARI (Prof.). 
Niccolo Machiavelli and 

His Times. Translated by Linda 
Villari. a vols. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price a^r. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers 
of all Arms. Square crown Svo. 
Cloth, price »f. 6d. 

VYNSR (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted firom the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown Svo. Cloth 
extra, price 5; . 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), Ph. D. 
The Balance of Emotion 
and Intellect: An Essay Intro- 
ductory to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

WALLER (Rev. C. B.) 

The Apocal3rp8e, Reviewed 
under the Light of the Doctrine of 
the Unfolding Ages and the Resti- 
tution of all Thmgs. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price iM* 



WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 

The Brook: A Poem. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^ . td. 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. 

With Twenty-one Illustrations by 
Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, 
W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 
4to. Cloth, price xax. 6d. 

WATERPIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons, samo. Cloth, price xx. 6d, 

WATSON (William). 

The Prince's Quest and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^ . 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), Bart., 
M.D. 

The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, and of other similar ene- 
mies of Mankind. Small crown 8 vo. 
Cloth, price 3f. 6d. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
8va Qoth, price or. 

WEBSTER (Augusta). 
Disguises. A Drama. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

WEDMORE (Frederick). 
The Masters of Genre 

Painting. With sixteen illustrations. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 
7f . 6d. 

Wet Days, by a Parmer. 

Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

WHEWELL (William), D.D. 
His Life and Selections 
from his Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Stair Douglas. With Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 21s. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 
London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price \s, 6d. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 
PrefaUMv Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3«. 6d. 
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WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 
Essentials of English 
Qrammar for the U se of Schools. 
Crown 8vO. Cloth, price 3X. fid, 

WICKSTEED (P. H.). 

Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price sx. 
WILKINS (William). 

Songs of Study. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price dr. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Stray Thoughts from the 
Note-Books of tho Late Row- 
land Williams, D.D. Edited by 
his Widow. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
wice 3^ . td. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Ecution. Crown 
8va (^th, price 3^ . 6A 

WILLIS (R.), M.D. 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Cloth, price x6f . 

William Harvey. A History 

of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faithome. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price X4f. 

WILLOUQHBY(The Hon. Mrs.). 

On the North Wind — 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
El^antl^ bound. Small crown 8va 
QoUi, price ^i. 6d, 

WILSON (Erasmus). 
Eg3rpt of the Past. With 
Chromo-litho^aphs and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

WILSON (H. SchatsX 
The Tower and Scaffold. 

A Miniature Monograph. Large 
fcap. 8vo. Price ts. 

Within Sound of the Sea. 

By the Author of "Blue Roses/' 
"Vera," &c. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, gilt tops, price 

X9X. 

%* Also a cheaper edition in one 
vol. with frontispiece. Price 6s. 



WOLLSTONECRAFT (Mary). 
Letters to Imlay. With a 

Preparatory Memoir by^ C. Kegan 
Paul, and two Portraits in eau forte 
by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6f . 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and 
WOERMANN(Dr. Karl). 
History of Painting in An- 
tiouity-and the Middle Ages. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. With nu- 
merous iUustrations. Medium Svo. 
Qoth, price 28X. ; cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves, price 30f. 

WOOD (M^or.QeneralJ. Creigh- 
ton). 
Doubling the Consonant. 

Small crown Svo. Cloth, price \s, 6d, 
WOODS (James Chapman). 
A Child of the People, 

and other poems. Small crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 5; . 

Word was made Flesh. 

Short Family Readings on the 
Epistles for each Sunday of the 
Christian Year. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price lor. 6d, 

WRIQHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price 9r. 

YOUMANS (Elisa A.). 
An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observini^ Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F.CR, Author of 
*' Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," ftc Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 2x. td. 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
Cpraviiu^ New and Cheaper Edi. 
tion. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 2x. 6d, 
YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 
A Class Book of Chemistry, 

on the Basis of the New System. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5x. 

YOUNG (William). 
Gottlob, etcetera. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3; . 6d, 
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